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MODERN AND ANCIENT IDEAS OF LIBERTY CONTRASTED. 


CHAPTER III. 


IDEAS OF GOVERNMENT AND LIBERTY 
’ IN EUROPE DURING THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


We continue the subject of these 
chapters, because we consider that 
nothing can be more important to 
our political well-being just now. 
We boast of being a model Repub- 
lic at the very moment when we are 
imitating the exploded despotisms 
of centuries ago. We dream that 
we are progressing in the science of 
government at the precisemoment 
when we are actually falling back in 
civilization. We are proud of our 
statesmen, when we have none. We 
flatter ourselves that we are a free 
people, while we seem absolutely ig- 
norant of the elementary principles 
of a free government. 

The following resolution, read by 
a leading clergyman of the Method- 


ist Church, at the late annual ses- 
sion of that body, is a fair specimen 
of the intelligence of the now do- 
minant political party of our coun- 
try : 

** Resolved, That all government is based 
upon the religious ideas of those who car- 
ry it on, and that the Northern Methodists 
have acquirel by conquest the right to 
control the reliyion of the South. That it is 
just as wrong to allow the Southern Me- 
thodists to meet and worship in their way 
as it would be to allow Lee and Johnston 
to call together and drill their armies 
again. They will soon be prohibited from 
so doing. The religion of the North is 
bound to rule this continent,and it proposes 
to make a proper application of our Bible 
to all the Southern States and people. A 
subjugated people have no more right to 
apply their own peculiar moral ideas, than 
to use their physical implements of war.” 


It is not of such importance whe- 
ther this resolution passed or not, 
since, if it did not pass, it was ra- 
ther policy than principle which re- 
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fused to act upon it. It correctly 
expresses the political attitude of 
Grant and his party, and undoubt- 
edly meets with the assent of a ma- 
jority of the clergy of the United 
States. And yet, we venture to say 
that such another infamous asser- 
tion of the right of despotism can 
be found on no page of ancient 
history. And the sentiment has 
been read by the American people 
with. hardly a. single. word of pro- 
test; yet, if uttered in Greece at 
the time of the Macedonian Phillip, 
or in Rome during even the reign 
of Nero, or Tiberius, it would have 
roused such a storm of fury among 
the people that the author would 
have been torn to pieces, and 
thrown to the dogs to be devoured. 
But in this country and at this 


time, it is only laughed at by all. 


who do not assent .to its monstrous 
spirit. The reverend wretch who 
uttered it, instead of being devour- 
ed by the dogs, is playing the part 
of teacher and. saint in some pros- 
t.tuted pulpit every Lord’s day. 
And we are greatly advanced in 
the knowledge of government, and 


mightily progressed in our civiliza- - 


tion, since the time of the ancients. 
So the popular ignorance imagines. 
But the profound student of his- 
tory knows that we have rather re- 
trograded than advanced in the 
theory of government and liberty. 
One of the most philosophical of 
the modern French writers on 


history, viz.: Count De Gobineau, _ 


Says: 

“Nor can we justly pride our- 
selves upon any superiority in re- 
gard to political ideas. Political 
and social theories were as rife in 
Athens after the age of Pericles as 
they are in our days. To be con- 
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vinced of this, it is necessary only 
to study Aristophanes, whose com- 
modies Plato recommends to the 
perusal of whoever wishes to be- 
come acquainted with the public 
morals of the city of Minerva. It 
has been pretended that our pre- 
sent structure of society in Europe 
and that of the ancients admit of 
no comparison, owing to the insti- 
tution of slavery, which formed an 
element of the latter. But the only 
real difference is, that demagogue- 
ism had then even looked for fer- 
tile soil-in which to take root. The 
slaves of those days find their pre- 
cise counterpart in our working 
classes and proletarians here in Eu- 
rope. The Athenian people, pro- 
pitiating their servile class after the 
battle of Arginuses, might be taken 
for a picture of the nineteenth cen- 
tury * * * There would be 
some reason for believing in an im- 
provement in political science, if we 
had invented some governmental 
machinery which had hitherto been 
unknown, or, at least, never carried 
into practice. This glory we can- 
not arrogate to ourselves, Limited. 
monarchies were unknown in every 
age. Democratic and aristocratic 
republics of every. form, and bal- 
anced in the most varied manner, 
flourished in the new world as well 
asin théold. Tlascala is as com-— 
plete a model of this kind as 
Athens, Sparta, or Mecca before 
Mohammed’s times. We possess 
peace and exalted principles, I ad- 
mit, but are they carried into prac- 
tice? Look at our fields, the streets 
of our cities—the bloody traces of 
contests, as fierce as any recorded 
in history, are scarcely yet effaced. 
Never since the beginning of our 
civilization has there been an inter- 
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val of peace of fifty years, and we 
are in this respect far behind Italy, 
which, under the Romans; 6nce en- 
joyed two centuries of perfect tran- 
quillity.” 

This great author is writing of 
Europe, but his remarks are. just as 
applicable to the United States: 
Alas! we fear they are still more 
applicable: to us than to Europd 
now, for we have) within the’ last 
third of a century, run back in our 
knowledge and appreciation of po- 
pular liberty to a degree that iv 
frightful to contemplate. Can any 
one imagine. such a resolution as 
the one quoted above being’ read 
either in a religious’ body‘or in a/ 
bar-room, half a century ago? Half 
a century agoj no ove would have 
dared) to utter such a shameless 
sentiment, even in the presence of 
drunken’ vagabonds. But now, from 
the place of the drunken vagabonds 
to the altars of religion, such doc- 
trines’ are everywhere proclaimed. 
With what'vituperation and mal.ce 
have those been: assailed who have’ 
ventured* ‘anythng like’a manly’ 
protest’ against’ such an infamous’ 
assault upon liberty ? 

In the two previous chapters upon | 
this subject, we’ have shown that tlie’ 
greatest’ law-writers in every coun- 
tty in Europe, ‘from: the’ séeond ‘to | 


the close of the seventeenth cen-' 
tury, were far°in advance ‘of our? 


ideas on government and liberty at’ 
the present’ day: In this’ chapter; : 
we shall show’ that the Buropean ’ 
writers:on government in the eigh- 


teenth century were fully up ‘to the” 
ideas ‘adopted’ by’ our ‘ forefathers ’ 
who founded’ this’ Republic,’ and‘ 
vastly. ahead of the present’ genera~ © 


tion ; that, instead’ of improving 
upon the political theories of past 
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centuries, we have absolutely retro- 
graded. We know that the ignora- 
mus and the pleader for tyranny 
will make faces at this assertion; 
but let them answer the facts we 
shall produce. 

One of the most famous Euro- 
pean books’ on government of the 
eighteenth century, was published 
in London in 1737, entitled “ Cato’s 
Letters on ‘Civil Liberty,” of which 
the following extracts are fair speci- 
mens: 

“The only secret in forming a 
free government is to make the in- 
terests of the governors’ and the 
governed the same, as far as human 
policy can contrive. Liberty can- 
not be preserved in any other way. 
Human wisdom has found brt one 
certain expedient to effect this; and 
that is, to have the concerns of all 
directed by all, as far as possibly 
canbe. * ° * * * * 

“Without freedom of thought, 
there'can be no-such thing as w's- 
dom, and no such: thing as liberty 
without freedom of speech. Guilt 
only dreads liberty of speech, which 
drags’ it out of its lurking holes, 
and exposes its deformity in horror 
to the day light. Freedom of speech 
is the great bulwark of liberty; they 
prosper and die together. 

“Power is like’ fire; it warms, 
seorches, or destroys, according as 
it is watched, provoked, or incens- 
ed. It is as dangerous as useful. 
Its only just rule is good to the 
people; but, because it is apt to 
break ‘its bounds, in all good gov- 
ernments, even, nothing should be 
left’ to- chance, or the humors of 
men in‘ authority. There is no 
trusting liberty in the hands of men’ 
who aré obeyed by great armies. 

“Nations are’ then free when 
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their magistrates are their servants, 
and then slaves when their magis- 
trates are their masters. The com- 
monwealth does not belong to them, 
but they belong to the common- 
wealth. Tacitus says, ‘Power with- 


-out control is never to be trusted.’ 


Every nation has most to fear from 
its own magistrates, because almost 
all nations have suffered most from 
their own magistrates. I have read 
of a country, who, having wildly 
grantad their magistrate the power 
of raising money by his own au- 
thority, in case of great necessity; 
every case, ever afterwards, was a 
case of great necessity, and his ne- 
cessities multiplied so fast, that the 
whole wealth of the people was ab- 
sorbed, and they subjected perma- 
nently to despotic power. 

“ All just government is of such 
a nature that the institution of it 
does not take away the natural right 
of man to be free. The sacred right 
of right to liberty remains, then, in 
all civil societies. ‘This right they 
can never lose nor give away.” 

When we reflect that the essays 
of this profound thinker and ele- 
gant writer were written forty years 
before our Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, we cannot persuade ourselves 
that they were not familiar to Jef- 
ferson, and the other men of cul- 
ture and intellect who directed the 
mind of the Revolution. Indeed, 
there were a large number of books 
published in England, during the 
half century before our Revolution, 
of the same character. But the 
following passage from Cato’s Let- 
ters is a pungent rebuke to the im- 
pudent jargon of the present hour 
rout loyalty: 

“No good prince will pretend 
that there is any loyalty due him 
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further than he himself is loyal to 
the law, and observant of his peo- 
ple—the makers of kings and laws. 
But there ate those who would 
create a sort of loyally to ministers, 
or rulers, and make everything 
which they do not like an offence 
against their masters.” 

Read this, O, ye human asses, 
who are at the present time bray- 
ing about loyalty in this country! 
Loyalty to negroes and the most in- 
comprehensible set of scoundrels 
the world ever saw. Loyalty is now, 
as it ever was, but another name 
for thieves and villains. 

Three years later than the ap- 
pearance of the work above re- 
ferred to, there was published in 
Paris (in 1740) a work entitled 
“The Spirit of Nations,” which, in 
the great doctrines of liberty, was 
far ahead of the popular mind of 
America at the present day. The 
following extracts are examples: 

“The natural state of man was 
liberty. It was nature’s primeval 
gift. For a long time Egypt, sen- 
sible of its happiness, persisted in 
opposing fixed barriers to arbitrary 
power; even the very hours of each 
distinct occupation or amusement 
for the king, and every article of 
the royal household was stated by 
law. Large republics were formed 
on the coast of Africa; among 
others, Carthage; the spirit of ac- 
tivity which is more natural for ma- 
ritime people, could not for a long 
time become reconciled to arbitrary 
power. The first states were very 
small, being often no more than a 
town and its territories. The first 
men, being yet full of the ideas of 
an original equality, showed a re- 
luctance to bow the neck to the 
yoke of power; and thus every tribe 
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and every colony stood upon hav- 
ing its own laws and chiefs.” 

The early inhabitants of the world 
knew nothing of despotism. It was 
the growth of wealth and luxury 
which introduced the curse of ty- 
ranny to the human race. In all 
ages, and among all nat:ons, wealth 
has been the bane of freedom. 
However free in the beginning, 
every nation has put off the simple 
‘vestments of liberty, and put on 
the purple robes of despotism, just 
as fast as it has increased in the di- 
rection of wealth and its attendant 
luxuries. Wealth, great and need- 
less wealth, is the devil that brought 
the sin of despotism into our world. 
In the most stable of the ancient 
republics luxury was strictly for- 
bidden as introducing an inequality 
and oppression, destructive of virtue, 
and depriving the laws of their 
powers. wal 

But again, says this profound 
French writer: 

“The republics of antiquity have 
equaled the duration of monarchies 
—the popular ministry being never 
wholly corrupted, nor does the ge- 
nius of the multitude form villains, 
much less reward them when found 
to be such, but only unknowingly 
cherishes tyrants in its bosom. It 
must be owned that republics na- 
turally produce a greater number 
of extraordinary personages than 
an absolute monarchy. And not 
less spirited is the love of liberty 
among a people, who, by enjoy- 
ment, are able to estimate its bene- 
ft. * * © * 1.8 #8 

“It has been very seldom seen 
that any illustrious republicins have 
gone about to subjugate their coun- 
try to themselves or to their descen- 
dants—I say ilustrious republicans, 
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for the oppressions of a few villains 
was soon brought to a period, and 
d.d not proceed from a popular 
government, The return of repub- 
lican impressions is not unlike e’as- 
tic springs, which, after a compres- 
sion, immediately recover them- 
nelves. * * * * * 

* On the ruins of Phonicia, Greece 
rrose, copying religion and science 
from Egypt, but rejecting its gov- 
ernment. Here we may date the 
science of politics and the laws of 
nations. The Greeks concluded 
leagues, embassies, made alliances, 
established the federal republic, and 
thus founded the laws of nations, 
which were afterwards displayed in 
all the majesty of the Roman peo- 
ple.” 

But it is to Greece that the 
world is indebted for the most just 
ideas of liberty. The Greeks were 
the first among whom non-clerical 
legislators appeared. Before then 
the world was governed by ancient 
usages, and after the seraglio mode. 
The ritual government prevailed 
universally. But the Greeks carried 
in their hearts an idea—and, conse- 
quently, a love—of natural liberty. 
They spread themselves among all 
nations in quest of sciences, and no 
sooner were they formed into a re- 
public than they freed the govern- 
ment from the servitude of rites, 
and placed it under the protection 
of the civil laws, In another chap- 
ter, we shall show that the greatest 
works stili extant on government 
and liberty were produced in Greece 
more than two thousand years ago. 
Richard Price, D.D., who was one 
of the profoundest English divines 
of the eighteenth century, wrote a 
work entitled, “The Excellency of 
Free Government,” in which he dee 










































fined the great doctrines of Demo- 
cratic liberty in the following lan- 
guage: 

* All civil government, as far as 
it can be denominated free, is the 
creature of the people. It origi- 


- nates with them. It is conducted 


under their direction. It has. in 
view nothing but their happiness. 
All its different forms are no more 
than so many different modes in 
which they choose to direct their 
affairs, and to secure the quiet en- 
joyments.of their rights. In every 
free State every man is his own le- 
gislator. All taxes are free gifts for 
public services. All laws are par- 
ticular provisions or regulations es- 
tablished by common consent for 
gaining protection and safety. And 
all magistrates are trustees or de- 
puties for carrying these regulations 
into execution. From hence it is 
obvious that civil liberty, in the 
most perfect degree, can be enjoyed 
only in small States, where every 
member is capable of giving his 
suffrage in person, and of being 
chosen into public offices. When a 
State becomes so numerous, or 
when the different parts of it are 
removed to such distances from 
each other as to render this imprac- 
ticable, a diminution of liberty ne- 
cessarily arises. There are, how- 
ever, in these circumstances, me- 
thods by which such near ap- 
proaches may be made to perfect 
liberty as shall answer all the pur- 
poses of government, and at the 
same time secure every right of hu- 
man nature. They may entrust the 
powers of legislation, subject to 
such restrictions as they shall think 
necessary, with any number of de- 
legates, and whatever may be done 
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-by such delegates, within the limits 
of their tenets, may be considered 
as done by the united voice and 
counsel of the community, * * 
In this method a free government 
may be established in the largest 
State; and it is conceivable that by 
regulations of this kind, any num- 
ber of States might be subjected to 
a schome of government that would 
exclude the desolations of war, and 
produce universal peace and order. 
It would be no remedy for such 
evils, however, to make one of these 
States supreme over the rest, and to 
give it an absolute plenitude of 
power to superintend and control 
them. This would be to subject all 
the States to the arbitrary discre- 
tion of one, and to establish an 
ignominious slavery, not possible 
long to be endured. Nor is it pos- 
sible that it should be approved by 
any mind: that has not lost every 
idea of civil liberty. On the eon- 
trary, let every State, with respect 
to all its internal concerns, be con- 
tinued independent of all the rest, 
and let a general confederacy be 
formed by the appointment of a 
Senate, consisting of representa- 
tives from all the different States. 
Let this Senate possess the power 
of managing all the common con- 
cerns of the United States, and of 
judging and deciding between them 
as a common arbiter, or umpire, in 
all disputes.” 

We have not space for a longer 
extract from this truly great writer 
on civil liberty. None will say that 
he did not. understand the precise 
theory of government adopted by 
our forefathers a great deal better 
than we have practiced it, and a 
great deal better than we under- 
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stand it at the present day. We 
have run behind as much in our in- 
telligence as in our patriotism. 

The following extract from a 
speech of the Hon. Charles Turner, 
member of Parliament, in 1780, 
shows that he was far ahead of the 
majority of American politicians of 
the present day in his love of popu- 
lar liberty : 

“ T have ever opposed the inroads 
of arbitrary power. Corruption and 
tyranny can never stand against the 
virtuous efforts of a free people; be 
firm, be resolute and unanimous ; 
assert your birth-right. Annual 
parliaments, and equal representa- 
tion, are privileges inherent in the 
Constitution; but if you do not 
think yourselvés free with obtaining 
that object, you have a right to insist 


on what government you please. Laws 


were made for the governed, not for 
the governor ; and all government 
originates with the people. If you 
chose to be slaves, you may submit 
to an unlimited monarchy, or an 
oppressive aristocracy ; if you wish 
to be free, you have a right to insist 
on a democracy, or you have a right 
to form a republic. Don’t tell me 
of the power of parliament, or the 
power of the crown ; all power ori- 
ginates with yourselves, and if the 
crown or parliament abuse that pow- 
er you have invested them with, you 
have the right to re-assume it ; you 
are the lords of creation, not the 
slaves of power ; you are the mas- 
ters, and we are only your servants, 
delegated and employed by you to 
do your business. While I am free, 
you never shall be slaves.” 


Now, this speech was made to the 
people of England almost ten years 
before the adoption of the Consti- 
tution of the United States. Con- 
trast the spirit and the sentiment 
even with the most Democratic 
‘spééches in Congréss in these days, 
and how poor and despicable do we 
appear by the side of the great 
statesmen and friends of liberty in 
England two-thirds of a century 
ago! In these ‘chapters we have 
space to quote only @ few of the 
great writers on government, who, 
centuries ‘ago, were in advance of 
ourselves at the present time. In 
relation to this great subject of lib- 
erty, we are certainly a receding 
wave. Weare following the exam- 
ple of other nations, who, from a 
love cf liberty, have . degenerated 
into a manhood-destroying love of 
wealth and power. And who does 
not see that we are also rapidly ap- 
proaching the doom of those na- 
tions? The only salvation of our 
country lies in the hope of reviving 
the perishing love of liberty in the 
breasts of the masses of the Ameri- 
can people, “Can these dry bones 
live?” Can the pampered and cow- 
ardly heart of avarice be regene- 
rated with the determined and des- 
perate resdlve tc have freedom, or ~ 
five death to the tyrants who would 
destroy it? In the answer to that 
terrible question lies the whole of 
our future. A nation of specula- 
tors, time-servers, policy-mongers, 
and cowards, never remained long 
free. 
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Tue following brief history of the 
origin of the Swiss Republic con- 
tains so much that is instructive to 
us at this precise moment, that we 
hope our exchanges will copy it, in 
order that the American people may 
be once more reminded of the right 
of any people to be free at whatever 
cost of life or treasure : 

“ The present inhabitants of Switz- 
erland are descended from the an- 
cient Helvetii, who were subdued by 
Julius Cesar. They continued long 
under little better than the nominal 
dominion of the Houses of Burgun- 
dy and Austria, till the beginning of 
the 14th century, when the severity 
with wh'ch they were treated by the 
Austrian governors excited a gene- 
ral insurrection, and gave rise to 
what is now called, from the ancient 


- name of the country, the Helvetic 


confederacy. : 

“ This memorable event is thus re- 
lated: Albert, Emperor of Germany, 
having in vain attempted to compel 
all the Switzers to submit to the yoke 
of the House of Austria, these peo- 
ple were so cruelly treated that they 
entered into a confederacy, in order 
to support their ancient rights and 
privileges. Crisler, the Governor 
of Uri, in order to discover the au- 
thors of the conspiracy, ordered that 
his hat should be fixed on the top 
of a pole in the market-place of Al- 
tof, the capital of that province; and 
all those who passed by it were 
obliged, on pain of death, to pay 





obeisance to it, asif to the Governor 
himself. 

“William Tell, a man of influence 
in his country, disdaining the mark 
of vassalage and slavery, refused to 
obey the tyrant’s order; upon which 
the latter caused him to be arrested, 
and condemned him to shoot an ap- 
ple from the head of his only son, 
who was about five years old. Tell 
answered that he would rather suffer 


- death himself than risk the safety 


of his son. The tyrant declared 
that he would hang them both if he 
did not instantly obey. Thus com- 
pelled, Tell reluctantly took his bow, 
and from the head of his son, who 
was tied to a treé, he shot away the 
apple, to the admiration of all the 
spectators. The Governor, perceiv- 
ing that he had a second arrow, de- 
manded what he intended to do 
with it, assuring him at the same 
time of his full pardon if he would 
disclose the truth—‘To pierce thy 
heart,’ replied Tell, ‘if I had been 
so unfortunate as to kill my son.’ 

“ Grisler, basely violating his pro- 
mise, loaded him with chains, and 
made him embark with him on board 
a vessel that was to cross Lake Uri, 
in order to confine him in a dun- 
geon in one of his castles; but a 
dreadful tempest arising, the Gov- 
ernor found that Tell’s assistance 
was necessary to save himself and 
his crew. He therefore ordered his 
fetters to be taken off; and Tell, 
having steered the vessel with safe- 
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‘ty towards a landing place with 
which he was well acquainted, threw 
himself into the water with his bow, 
and fied to the mountain. He there 
waited in a place that Grisler was 
obliged to pass, and shot him in the 
heart with his remaining arrow. 
The brave Switzer then hastened to 
announce the death of the tyrant, 
and their consequent deliverance, 
to the confederates ; and putting 
himself at the head of a multitude 
of his gallant countrymen, he took 
all the fortresses, and made the Go- 
vernors prisoners. 

“Such is the celebrated history 
of the commencement of Swiss lib- 
erty, which some of the greatest 
painters have selected as a favorite 
subject. It must not be concealed, 
however, that some historians affect 
to call in question the circumstance 
of the apple; while others, on the 
contrary, have implicitly received it. 
But, not to investigate this subject 
further, all historians are agreed 
that William Tell was one of the 
most distinguished authors of this 
glorious revolution; Grisler was 
unquestionably killed by him with 
an arrow. He entered into an asso- 
ciation with Werner Stouffacher, 
Walter Furst, and Arnold de Melc- 
tal, whose father had been deprived 
of his sight by the inhuman mon- 
ster. The plan of this revolution 
was formed on the 14th of Novem- 
qer, 1307. The Emperor Albert, 
who would have treated these illus- 
trious men as rebels, was prevented 
by his death. The Archduke Leo- 
pold marched into their country 
with an army of 20,000 men. 

“With a force not exceeding 500 
the brave Switzers waited for tho 
main body of the Austrian army in 
the defiles of Morgate. More for- 
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tunate than Leonidas and his Lace- 
demonians, they put the invaders to 
flight by rolling down great stones 
from the tops of the mountairs. 
Other bodies of the Austrian army 
were defeated at the same time, by 
a number of Switzers equally small, 
This victory having been gained in 
the Canton of Schweitz, the other 
two Cantor gave this name to the 
confederacy, into which by degrees 
other Cantons entered. 

“Berne, which is to Switzerland 
what Amsterdam is to Holland, did 
not accede to this alliance till the 
year 1352; and it was not till 1513 
that the small district of Appenzel 
united to the other Cantons, and 
completed the number of thirteen. 
No people ever fought longer nor 
better for their liberty. They gain- 
ed more than sixty combats against 
the Austrians, and it is believed will 
long preserve their independence. 
A country, which is not too expen- 
sive, nor too opulent, and where the 
laws breathe a spirit of mildness, 
must necessarily be free. 

“This revolution in the govern- 
ment produced another in the aspect 
of the country. A barren soil, ne- 
glected under the dominion of ty- 
rants, became at length the scene of 
cultivation. Vineyards were plant- 
ed on rocky mountains, and savage 
tracts, cleared and tilled by the hands 
of freemen, became the fertile abode 
of peace and plenty. 

“The Thirteen Cantons, as they 
now stand in point of precedency, 
are :—1. Zurick ; 2. Berne; 3. Lu- 
cerne; 4. Ury; 5. Schweitz; 6. Un- 
derwalden ; 7. Zug; 8. Glacis ; 9. 
Bazil ; 10. Fribourg; 11, Soleure ; 
12. Schaffhausen, and 13. Appenzel. 
The contest between the Helvetic 
States and the House of Austria, 
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lasted for no less a period than three 
hundred and fifty years! It ended 
in the acknowledged independence 
of the former.” 

How the heart fires at the proud 
thought of a struggle for freedom 
lasting for three hundred and fifty 
years? And yet we have men here 
in the North, and, alas! in the 
South too, who tellus that it is vain 
to struggle any longer against the 
despotism of the Mongrel party in 
this country. They admit that the 
anti-negro party is in an overwhelm- 
ing majority of numbers, and yet 
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they say “we cannot help ourselves 
‘because the party in power has so 
arranged all thingsas to retain it.” 
Retain it! never! not with heads 
oa their shoulders, unless we are 
the poorest dévils the world ever 
saw! Sooner let the people be 
taught ‘to worship the arrow of a 
Tell as a god, than counsel them to 
submit to the despotism of the ne- 
gro Congress,or to the military rule 
of a drunken general! Dogs will 
submit; but men will fight forever, 
‘sooner than submit to such despot- 
ism. 
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LOVE VINE, 


[px BELI-DE-NUIT. ] 


In a bunny nook I've a wond’rous vine, 
First two peeping leaves, then height of a tree ; 
How the tendrils cling and branches twine, . 
While blushing flowers thrill to th’ am’rous bee! 


The purple clusters sway heavy the stem— 

O, Priestess, the first fraits bring I unto thee ! 
Are the fruits to thee what thou art to them, 

For smile of the priestess gives life to the tree! 


This vine énchantéd will ever be young, 


Not a flower 


fade while years shall flee ! 


Each leafy mouth has a musical tongue, 
They'll chaunt evermore, ‘ Love, love for thee !* 
;* sa 


Petersburg, Va. 4 ; 


of 
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- CHAPTER XVII. 

Wuen the busy day began, it 
found Clive Maybury calm and 
composed; the lines of grief and 
thought were deeply marked on his 
noble face, but the whirlwind and 
the storm of passion had passed. 
He had scarcely completed his toi- 
let before breakfast was announced 
to him; and, going to the breakfast 
room, he -found the family already 
convened there. 

“Good morning to everybody,” 
he said, with a faint attempt at 
cheerfulness, which belied the ex- 
pression of his haggard face and 
heavy eyes. 

“You are late this morning, Mr. 
Maybury,” said Ethel. 

“Yes; I did not retire until day 
was dawning.” 

“And I do believe you are ill. 
Don’t he look so to you, Ion? He 
does to me,” exclaimed the young 
girl, earnestly gazing at him. 

“TI do not observe any signs of 
indisposition about him. He ap- 
pears as he usually does to me.” 

Ion lifted her eyes; and coldly 
met the glance of reproach which 
he cast upon her. 





“Shall I send you coffee, Mr. 
Maybury ?” she asked quietly. 

“Tf you please,” he said, and 
turned his eyes away from her cold, 
serene face. 

Conversation somehow flagged 
that pleasant morning, and a dull 
weight seemed dragging down 
everybody’s spirits. 

Clive was the first to break a si- 
lence which was disturbed only by 
the tinkle of silver and china and 
glass, as the family prosecuted their 
morning meal. 

“TI wonder when I will again act 
thus, at my own table, with my 
friends about me, and my wife my 
vis-a-vis ?” he said, suddenly setting 
his dainty coffee cup in its equally 
dainty saucer. 

‘What do you mean?” asked a 
half-dozen voices at once, as all 
eyes turned towards him. 

“A wise man—I don’t know who 
—once said that a man seldom re- 
sisted the temptation to talk of 
himself, but I am going to refute 
that maxim for once—I can simply 
say I am called away on unavoid- 
ably important business,” replied 
Clive, leaning back in his chair, and 
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glancing around him, with an amus- 
ed smile, at the earnest faces turned 
towards him. 

“When do you leave?” asked 
Richard Zane. 

“This very day.” 

*O, Mr. Maybury, I am so sorry !” 
exclaimed Ethel. ‘“ What will we 
do without you?” 

* You forget, Ethel, that we leave 
one day this week ourselves. Mr. 
Maybury, do wait and go with us!” 
Ruby said quietly. 

“Tt would be impossible for me, 
Miss Clare, to do so. My business 
will admit of no delay.” 

“ How Ion will miss you!” chim- 
ed in Ethel’s girlish voice again; 
“she will be all alone, La Foret 
will be lonely then, indeed.” 

“The soul which can hold com- 
munion with nature can never feel 
alone!” replied Ion; “I can say 
with Zara, the Persian soothsayer, 
‘You do not understand the word 
alone.’ You do not know what it is 
to be so. To bealone is to have no 
kindred in this breathing world— 
to have the fountains of affection 


. rushing back upon your own heart, 


and pressing upward toward your 
brain; it is to have no living soul 
with whom you can hold commu- 
nion—no worshipper of your own 
faith—this is to be alone. NowI am 
different—and yet!—no! I am 
never alone either. Ethel, should 
all the household depart I would 
not be lonely; for my heart would 
be filled with the guests of memory; 
their smiles, glances, voices always 
haunt me. I am never alone.” 
‘But when it is raining, and you 
ean’t go out—what then?” asked 
Ethel archly; “you will be lonely 
when you hear the raindrops on the 
roof, and see the falling shadows of 
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evening clouding everything with 
gloom, won’t you ?” 

“ No;” Ion smiled; “ for my heart 
and its guests would then sit in the 
pleasant fire-light, and hold a feast. 
The slumbrous sense of seclusion 
is very pleasant at times.” 

Though her lips were smiling, 
and her words sweet and liquid as 
honey, Clive knew that they were 
mixed with gall for him. She wish- 
ed to convince him of her indiffer- 
ence, and she succeeded. He had 
intended assuring her once more of 
his love for her, but now the gale 
of passion was desolating his heart, 
and 

‘¢On the beetling tower of pride 

The fluttering flags were multiplied.” 
He would go away silently; he 
would never harass her again, and 
the day might come when he was 
far away, never more to meet her, 
never more to hear the sound of her 
voice, when seeing her faded beau- 
ty, and realizing the desolation of a 
loveless life, she would say: “O, for 
that true heart I trampled in the 
dust of humility ages ago!” Yes, 
for this he would wait. But, sud- 
denly lifting his eyes, he met her 
gaze with something hopelessly sad 
and tender in their depths, and his 
heart leaped to his throat, and he 
murmured, inaudibly; 

**Catch not my breath, O, clamorous heart, 

Let not my tongue be a thrall to my eye, 


For I must tell her before we part; 
I must tell her, or die !” 


O, if she would but taste one-half 
of the griefs that wrung his soul, 
she would not talk thus coldly. 
Unpitied passion, unsuccessful love, 
planted daggers in his heart, and 
aggravated both himself and her. 
But, while he resolved to tell her 
again of all he felt, to confess the 
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struggle between his pride and his 
conscience, he felt, intuitively, that 
he might as well 


‘*Court the pale, trembling vestal 
When she beholds the holy flame expir- 
ing,” 

as expect to melt the heart he had 
frozen; he felt she was his enemy— 
a la mort—that she was wrapt in 
amarithoid, as in a mantle, and that 
the dark folds would never fall 
away from her sweet beauty for 
him! 

Richard Zane’s voice roused him. 

“Indeed, Maybury, I am sorry 
you intend to desert us! Why not 
wait a day or so, as Ruby says? 
Here we have been planning all 
‘sorts’ of nice amusements for the 
next forty-eight hours, and, like a 
marplot, you dash everything to 
pieces.” 

“T am sorry, Dick, especially so, 
that such an unenviable character 
as a marplot has been given me, 
but, indeed, business compels me 
to leave La Foret this very day—an 
hour hence,” replied Mr. Maybury 
earnestly. 

“Can nothing induce you to 
abandon the determination?” asked 
Mr. Dana. “I do not think you 
have half an idea how necessary 
you are to the happiness and enjoy- 
. ment of those surrounding you.” 

Clive flashed a glance at Ion, but 
her pale face was unmoved by a 
single emotion, and her mouth, 


**In steady sweetness set,” 


was shadowed by just the faintest 
imaginable expression of scorn at 
the protestations going on about 
her. 

“Dear Mrs. Maybury, do try the 
effect of your influence upon him,” 
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cried Ruby Clare, “ perhaps you can 
persuade him to remain.” 

Ion caught the stress on the per- 
sonal pronoun, and, gazing at the 
beauty with level, fronting eyes, she 
replied: 

“Miss Clare will doubtless find 
her own influence equally poten- 
tial.” 

Such hauteur—a hauteur which 
never knew relaxing—chilled even 
Ruby’s bold assumption, and she 
was silent. 

“ How long will you be gone, Mr. 
Maybury ?—if you will pardon my 
curiosity—” asked Ethel; and Clive 
replied gravely, as he rose from the 
table and nonchalantly swung his 
napkin over the back of his chair: 

“My stay will be indefinite; but 
Thope yet to return to La Foret, 
and that the same genial faces, 
smiling me adieus, will smile me 
welcome.” 

Again his eyes met Ion’s fixed 
fully on him; the light in her own 
never wavered, and his glance fell 
before them. 

After they adjourned to the par- 
lor, watching his- opportunity to 
speak to Ion, Clive stepped up be- 
hind the arm-chair in which she 
had seated herself, and, bending 
over her, asked: 

“Are we not to meet again in 
private before I go? It is fully 
time I was off for Eminence now.” 

She raised her eyes with languid 
indifference: 

“In private? I thought you had 
decided upon everything last night, 
Did you not?” 

Clive bit his lip in painful chae 


grin. 
“Not exactly everything.” 
“ Well, can’t you tell me here?” 
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“I would prefer speaking in pri- 
vate.” 

* Oh ?” 

Ion rose and turned towards the 
library, excusing herself from her 
guests as she did so. 

Now, this library was divided 
from the parlor’ by glass doors, and 


their varying emotions could be-as’ 


easily discerned by their guests‘as 
if they had not retired from’ the 


circle. Clive knew this: He‘knew: 
He passed’ 


Ton intended it so, too. 


no- comment, however.. She stood 


leaning in’ a haughty - attitude: 


against an ebony escritoire, which 


contained her-husband’s private pa-- 
pers. Her gesture as he approach-: 
ed: her seemed to say: “Let this: 


interview terminate as quickly as 
possible.” He noticed this, too, and 
determined to act on it. 

“Madam,” he: said, with an: al- 


most imperceptible quiver upon: his: 


lip, “I presume: it is’ just as~ well 
that you should be-conversant with 
the route I intend taking; not that 
I suppose you entertain any” par- 
ticular interest regarding my move- 
ments, but a knowledge-of them 
would save you from a: host of an- 
noying questions from my -friends, 
and a great many surmises regard- 
ing our private affairs, from which 
I would still preserve you.” 

Ion bowed, but failed to advance 
a single inquiry. As men beneath 
some load of grief, or unexpected 


joy, will stand dumb, ‘finding: no: 


words which will give relief tothe 
surcharged heart, so stood Olive 


now; then gathering strength, he 


continued, hastily: 


“JT shall go from here direct’ to: 


Louisville—from thence to New 
York city. From that point I shall 
_ write you as regards my future 
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movements. I may sail for Europe 
—I may go to Afric., South Ame- 
rica, Australia—I don’t know where 
yet—am undecided; but of one 
thing. I. am assured, and I wish 
you to be the same”—here he laid 
his. hand. heavily on her arm, and 
looked earnestly in her face—‘ I 
shall never return to La Foret until 
you summon me back, If that sum- 
mons should never come, our final 
parting will take place half an hour 
hence.” 

“I, suppose it.is: well to under- 
stand.one another,” she said. 

“ Yes:;” 

“ Well, I will never. summon you 
back... We. will drift apart.. God 
grant. that. we. may learn to for- 
get.” 

As she spoke, Clive’s head bowed, 
as the wet acacia trees bow to the 
wind. : 

Ts this all?” he asked hoarsely. 

“This. is all,” Ion said, in icy 
tones. that froze the blood around 
his heart, - 

There they stood, face to face— 
neither speaking—both gazing full 
in‘ each, other’s eyes: Then Ion 
wheeled lightly round, and, with a. 
graceful, gliding. motion, returned 
to her guests, saying gaily, as she 
entered the room: . 

“A proposition, and then a vote. 
Mr.'Maybury rides. in half an. hour 
for Eminence to meet the afternoon 
train. Shall we ride with him ?” 

“OQ, charming, delightful,” they 
all cried, in a breath. 

“Then we must separate imme- 
diately, for he ‘has no‘ time to lose.” 

No sooner said than carried into 
effect, and, in a moment more, the: 
parlor was silent, save for ‘the: la- 
bored breathing of tail, magnifi- 
cent form leaning heavily on tho 
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grand Steinway that stood-near the 
library doors, He leant there: like 
® man in a.trance, 

**Who hears his own funeral talked of by 


his friends, 
And cannot. speak, nor move, nor make-a 


sign, 
But lies and dreads his doom.” 


His vows of love and’ tenderness 
had fallen as profitless on Ion’s ears 
as water in a sieve. O, the bitter- 
ness and pain of his proud heart 
O, how was that cold woman aveng- 
ed for the scorn he had heaped 
upon her that never-to-be-forgotten 
night, when she first’ stepped under 
the shadow of his home, and: was 
called his wife!—O, the storms that 
had‘ swept his life since then !—O, 
the mirage dreams that had faded 
into mists of quenchless tears |—O, 
this eternal sorrow which lay on 
him like a blight. His passion for 
Raby Clare was unto if, 


‘‘As moonlight unto sunlight, and as water, 


unto wine.” 


Ah! well might, she,.say,. “God. 
grant we may learn, to forget!” She. 


knew; that. this, could, never, be. 
True, they would :drift, apart-—true, 


life’s current for tham.would never: 
blend , arain—true,. passion; and: 


pride, had. murdered. loveJ—tirme, 


their, hearts would.outlive, the , pain: 


of the parting—but forget?: Never! 


The. inv‘sible , cords; of memory: 


would, bind them together: forever.; 


there was nothing the. future :could ; 
give them, equal. to. what: they-had » 
lost.in. the past... Ne, .noy no, they: 


could never forget. The long, dreary, 


uncertain years,, weighty, with: un-. 
speakable sadness, could only weaye 
up their lengths, without sunshine: 


in, theiz warp and woof., 
God.grant they would never for- 
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get! Aye, he wished it, with all the 
fervor and passion of his southern 
blood, for if she could only remem- 
ber him, she would learn to regret 
him. 

Aye, this one hope was his beacon 
now—this one hope, to his:anxious, 
tried; and: tempted soul, tossing to 
and fro on. life’s. troublesome wave; 
was:his-anchor—this one hope was 
his: faith—and ‘he c'ung to it, in the 
flow of the restless tide of sorrow, 
as a mariner-at sea clings to a float- 
ing spar, when- hig: ship: drifts from 
him a desolate, irretrievable: wreck, 
the enchanting, sound of the- mer- 
maids’: golden' harps under the 
green mantle:.of the sea. 

She would remember him! 

This was.all, yet to his heart,’ rent 
and bleeding, this was priceless. 

An outcast—a wanderer from his 
home—a man whose hope of merey 
was gone—whose sands of ‘life were 
drifting swiftly to. the sea; to meet 
the incoming: tide, had but: this. 
shield between him and utter-des- 
pair. 

She would remember him! 

As ‘he leant there, thinking thus, 
a, soft hand rested on his dark hair, 
and a voice. whispered in his ear- 

- “Olive, my darling—” 

“ Raby ?”: 

“Yes—I’ve: but: one moment. 
They are coming. O, God, Clive, if 
you ever,loved. me, wait in Louis- 
ville:for me! I must see you! O, 
you will wait—you will ?” 

He gazed at her as one bereft for 
moment, then answered, broken- 
ly, “ Yes, yes, Pl wait.” 

“ Darling! as a pledge, kiss. me. 
Close |) quick!” 

And as footsteps sounded along 
the hall, he caught her in his arms - 
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and kissed her passionately, as Fati- 
ma was kissed, when she said : 

**O, love! O, fire ! once he drew 

With one long kiss my whole soul through 
My lips, as sunlight drinketh dew.” 

Then the party entered, and daz- 
zled and bewildered, Olive passed 
along with them out upon the ter- 
race where they were to mount their 
horses, And under the shadow of 
that rooftree he-never passed again. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

When the party reached the ter- 
race, where ostlers stood holding 
the horses, Clive assisted Ruby Clare 
to her saddle, and then turned to 
look at Ion, and he thought he had 
never seen her when her beauty 
was more advantageously displayed. 
Her dark green riding habit fitted 
her elegant form exquisitely ; and 
the sable plumes that waved above 
her snowy brow only enhanced its 
whitenens. Her full skirt was gath- 
ered up, and hung over her arm, ex- 
posing thus one dainty foot, cased 
in its handsome bronze riding-boot; 
her other hand carelessly grasped 
the pommel of the saddle. She was 
in earnest conversation with Richard 
Zane, and utterly uncon:cious of the 
scrutiny to which she was subject- 
ed ; but there is an irresistible mag- 
netism in an earnest gaze, and Ion, 
under the influence of her husband’s 
tranced attention, turned and slowly 
lifted her eyes, with full, steady 
glance to his. A moment later, and 
her foot was in Richard Zane’s 
hand, and rising with a graceful 
bound she seated herself firmly in 
the saddle, and caught the gay, 
scarlet silken reins in her steady 
grasp, and sat waiting for the sig- 
nal for departure from some one of 
the party. Clive was the last to 
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mount, and then putting whip and 
spur to their horses, they moved 
away from La Foret, the men sit- 
ting like centaurs in their saddles, 
the ladies graceful, pliant, erect. 
Especially Ion rode with remarka- 
ble ease. Her horse was mettle- 
some, and required all her attention. 
With her hand low, her head a lit- 
tle forward, her back well curved 
in, she sat firmly down in her saddle, 
giving the horse just that amount 
of movement that assisted him, and 
nothing more. Admiring eyes fol- 
lowed her, but she was as calm and 
cold, and utterly indifferent to it all 
as must have been one of Kata’s 
Virgins to the sough of the wind, 
while she stood interpreter between 
the gods and men. Richard Zane 
rode silently at her side ; Ethel and 
Mr. Dana followed at a slower pace, 
and still beyond were Clive and Ru- 
by. For once, the badinage was si- 
lenced on Ruby’s lips, and Clive’s 
sombre face did not invite her to 
conversation. His eyes were drink- 
ing in the scenery about him, as fair 
Damascus, amid her shade trees and 
musky roses, drinks in the cool and 
sparkling beauty of the waters that 
lave her gardens of Paradise. Now 
and then he would catch the keen 
twinkle of Drennon Creek—now he 
would rivit his gaze on the ever 
shifting play of gleams and glooms 
on the distant hills and wolds, 
where the dusky shade of cedar 
plumes, and the flashes of autumn 
colors and clear green varied the 
landscape with rainbow brightness, 
Then the garnet berries of the su- 
mac, mingled with the faded blos- 
soms of the golden rod, would cause 
him to bend his face to their cluster- 
ing boughs in the rail fence corners, 
as he rode past. The orchards, rich 
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with their wealth of yellow pippins 
and bronze russets, and the dusty 
grapes, full and purple iu the vine- 
yards ; the blue sky, and the shrill 
“caw” of the crows, circling in the 
air—all bound him in a sort of 
tranced silence, and rendered him 
oblivious to the fair rider’s presence 
so near him. These glories and «:u- 
tumnul pomps in this land of semi- 
tropic beauty he would never seo 
and enjoy again. He might go 
where the cross burned in far sou- 
thern skies—he might go where it 
was golden summer all the year 
through— where humming birds 
might forever hang entranced above 
woodbine flowers and and lily bells, 
and where jassmine flowers: starred 
the shadow of lustrous verdant 
leaves, through the dusky eves and 
dewy morns—he might gather about 
him all the radiant things of earth— 
he might yield to circean spells ; but 
still he knew that he would forever 
hear through the distance the spirit 
voices sighing amid the dark-belted 
woods of La Foret—he would still 
hear the voice of his heart, telling 
him how the moon hung her cres- 
cent of silver in blue and beamy 
ether, as on the night—(ah! how 
his blood leaped and burned as he 
recalled it!)—when he ¢lasped her 
in his arms— 
* Drunk with rapture, 
As a Baccham god with the crushed grapes 
of Sicily,” 

and how the dew lay on the bush- 
green grasses, and the dark woods, 


when he stood beside the window: 


and leaned out to catch “the tear- 
ful glimmer of the languid dawn,” 
and breathed the breath of the flow- 
ers hidden under the, sbeen of ver- 
dant leaves!—on the morning when 


she told: him that -their lives were- 
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“twol” And now, gazing’ on the 
beauty of the home he would never 
greet again, came the sad thought 
that would haunt him im foreign 
lands. Through the long quiet, or 
restive lapse of years, they would 
never meet again! His sweet, star- 
lit dreams had faded all, and now, 
cowering before the sphinx-like eyes 
of his Fate, he would only stand at 
the “outer gate,” and wait to re- 
ceive the full measure of bitierness 
which the future held for him. She 
had said shé would never summon 
him back—and God grant that, drift- 
ed apart, they might learn to for- 
get! No, no, no, he cou'd never for- 
get. Though the years rolled on in 
desolate. despair—though deserts 
stretched their wastes—though deep 
seas rolled between them, his heart 
would still turn to that one sweet 
face which had grown to be more 
than ‘all the world to him—and 
though divided, he could still recall 
her voice—still dream of her hand 
nestl_ng in his—and again he could 
live over the passion and love which 
the golden stars had watched from 
ther sky throres. Nothing, no- 
thing could dim the glory of that 
night, the memory of which rifted 
the darkness of all his hopeless, 
desolate future! The distance was 
rapidly compassed. Again the sun- 
set burned in red and gold, as they 
rode into Eminence, and the shrill 
shriek of the engine told them they 
had but just arrived in time to catch 
the “ down train” to Louisville,. and 
ten minutes later they would have 
missed it altogether. 

The party did not dismount, but 
waited on their horses to see Clive 
depart, intending, without halting, 
to ride back to La Foret through 
the night, taking time only to break- 
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fast at New Castle. Ethel bent from 
her saddle-bow and kissed Clive 
“good-bye,” with the naive abandon 
of a child. 

“O, Mr. Maybury, I wish you 
such a pleasant journey, and hope 

-you will hurry home to dear Ion. 
She will be lonely,” she said, hold- 
ing on to the hand which Clive had 
upheld to her. The young girl’s 
words touched the.man, and soften- 
ed by his reverie all that day, he 
whispered huskily : 

“Sweet Ethel Zane, good-bye, and 
God always bless you—always.” 

He could say no more, but turned 
from her with a face which was not 
more pallid when he lay in his wind- 
ing sheet, than it was then. 

There are many words which 
bring a thousand memories to the 
heart—sweet as a dead mother’s 
half-forgotten song—words that 
come on the evening breeze—words 
that come in the hot-house breath 
of ball-rooms—and O, most of all, 
in the dim, uncertain night when the 
rain is on the roof—and such words 
were those of Clive to Ethel Zane. 
She never forgot them. Clive was 
passing Ruby without a farewell, 
but something in her voice when 
she said “Mr. Maybury,” caused him 
to go close to her, and say, as he 
caught her out-stretched hand : 

“You would remind me of my 
promise: I remember it, and will 
wait, Au revoir.” 

Then turning to Ion with his 
eyes - 

‘Fall of that life-long hunger, and his 
voice 

Shaking a little like a drunkard’s hand,” 

he said : 

“ My wife |” 

Ion’s cold, proud, white face turn- 
ed slowly down to him. There was 
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not an instant’s flinching of her 
proud sou!. She had overheard his 
words to Ruby, but she was one of 
those who had rather “ die and give 
no sign” than humble tbeir pride by 
asinglemoan. He had stabbed her 
to the heart; but he should never 
know it. 

“My wife—” 

“ Well ?” 

‘ Have you not one word?” 

She leveled the cold gaze of her 
dark eyes on him, and said, in the 
clearest, steadiest voice: 

“Farewell.” 

** Not even a blessing?” he asked, 
tremulously. 

“Farewell, forever,” she replied, 
bending her head a little lower 
down, and speaking in the same 
steady, sweet voice. 

And this was all. It was over in 
a much quicker time than it has 
taken me to tell it. Clive stagger- 
ed from her, and stepped upon the 


‘ear platform. The train rolled away 


from the station, and the party cf 
equestrians gathered up their reins 
preparatory to going back over the 
route whence they had come. Nay, 
not all; for at a sudden turn in the 
road Clive saw them, and apart was 
Ion, just where he had left her, her 
face turned towards the departing 
train. Thera she was, sike 


**A statue, solid, set 
And moulded in colossal calm,” 


And then the distance widened, the 
road turned again, and she was lost 
to view. 

The train whirled on; men laugh- 
ed and smoked; children pratiled, 
and ladies chatted; night came on, 
the lamps were lighted, the engineer , 
merrily whistled, the moon rose, 
the stars glistened, but that stern, . 
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dark-browed man stood still upon 
the platform, with folded arms and 
pallid face, and hungry eyes, look- 
ing out into the darkness. 

What must his thoughts have 
been? 

An exile from home, from happi- 
ness !—was he ready to obey the ubi- 
quitous promptings of stricken Job’s 
wife—curse God, and die? Nay; 
he felt all his heart turn to stone— 
he swore that, loved by Ruby, he 
would crush every thought but of 
her, and what they should be to 
each other, she should decree when 
they met again. The man was 
crazed with passion, wounded love, 
and despair. What wonder that he 
took to his heart certain bitter 
vows, which the desolation of his 
life slone empowered him to fulfill! 
He felt that he was, like Cain, shut 
out from God’s smile—shut out 
from earthly happiness, never to 
love, or be loved again! He long- 
ed, as all unhappy people do, for 
the East—for the free, untram- 
meled life of the Arabs of the de- 
sert—the Ishmaels of the world | 
And it was to the East he would 
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go, after he had seen Ruby; and, 
hid away from the face of civiliza- 
tion, he would forget the world, as 
it would forget him, after twenty 
to-morrows. This was his plan. 

But, ah! for the fallacy of human 
thought! His fate had not for- 
gotten him! The sphynx keeping 
watch, unchanging and inexorable, 
amid burning, Egyptic sands, has 
gazed upon ancient dynasties—on 
kings and conquerors—on god-like 
Napoleon, wrapped in his ambitious 
dreams—on battles, pestilence—on 
all; she has gazed with stern, ear- 
nest eyes, and, sad, unaltered mien— 
and so she will watch long after I 
who write, will have turned to dust, 
and Islams and Moslems passed 
away—watch with the same earnest 
eyes, and awful mien. And not 
more sad and immutable was the 
sphynx-like destiny that watched 
Clive Maybury from the mysterious 
realms of space, anl decreed his 
fate. He might flee to the utter- 
most parts of the morning—but he 
could not escape his destiny !—and 
“back on himself his serpent pride 
had curled” at last! 





A TALK WITH MYSELF. 


‘ 


As I walked by my-elf, I taiked to myself, 
And myself replied to me; 

And the questions myself then put to myself 
With their answer, I give to thee. 


Put them home to thyself, and if unto thyself 
Their responses the same should be, 
O, look well to thyself, and beware of thyself, 


Or so much the worse for thee, 
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CHAPTER XVL 
ASTORRE VISITS VENICE. 


“Fears Venice the fleur de luce? 
Venice, the grand, the lord of the 
Archipelago ?” 

“We live in times, my dear lord, 
when one does not well know what 
to say. But your lordship must be 
tired; the wind was terrible last 
night, and the sea tempestuous.” 

“ Rather.” 

“ And I am wearying you?” 

“On the contrary, you amuse 
me, while I await my companions.” 

“ Believe me, things go very bad- 
ly; the Turks have invaded Terra 
Ferma; the Bashaw has advanced to 
Friuli, and all this is the work of 
that elegant Lord of Milan.” 

“And why do you hold for 
France ?” 

“That King of France is pos- 
sessed with the devil; he has dared 
to send some insulting messages to 
the serene republic, which have 
been swallowed. But what can we 
do? There was a division in the 
Senate. Tiepolo thought one way 


and Grimani another. The fact 
remains that we are friends of 
France.” 

“Ah! Heaven grant that France 
do not wipe out even the name of 
your republic, and cancel you from 
the roll of nations!” 

The good Venetian, to whom this 
was said, grew red, and his eyes 
flashed angrily; he answered: 

“Oh! there is no fear of that; 
the republic is eternal.” 

“Eternal ? God grant it; and you 
who are so sure of safety, guard 
yourselves against treachery.” 

The Venetian opened his jet- 
black eyes wide with surprise, and, 
fixing them on the face of the 
stranger: 

“Excuse me,” he said, “I wish to 
know who you are; and, not to 
seem too bold, I will first tell you 
who Iam. My name is Antonio; 
my father, a fisherman of Chiozza, 
and I am a servant of this, the 
best. inn in Venice. Now I have 
told you all.” 

“And I,” said) Astorre, pressing 
the hand of the robust, square. 
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shouldered youth, “am Astorre 
Manfredi.” 

The young mar dropped Astorre’s 
hand, and, placing his own to his 
forehead, tried to think: 

“ Astorre—Manfredi. Oh! very 
good. Oh! I know you—that is, 
I know your Excellency.” 

“ Hush, hush! let us continue our 
discourse.” 

“We will continue it,” said An- 
tonio, not in the least disconcerted 
at the quality of the stranger, “pro- 
vided you say nothing against Ve- 
nice.” 

“Oh! I love her as much as you 
can. But tell me who do you be- 
lieve to be most the friend of France, 
Tiepolo or Grimani ?” 

“ Tiepolo.” 

“Very good; and what kind of a 
. man is he ?” 

“He is St. Mark in person.” 

Astorre could not help laughing 
at the comparison; bat, after asking 
some other questions, he was con- 
vinced he must see this person be- 
fore presenting himself to the Sen- 
até. “Lhe young Venetian had a 
rage for talking of war, and, with- 
out intending it, they fell again 
upon politics. 

“Oh! I am wearied with my way 
of living; how pleased I should 
be to handle the sword. I hope 
‘to do it before long. If you 
only knew what I heard the other 
evening. But keep it secret, I be- 
seech you! It was a conversation 
between three Senators—persons 
who know for certain—they were 
talking low, but, as I was waiting 
upon them at table, I heard it all.” 

“And what did they say?” 

“They said that those Milanese 
wore going to make a revolution.” 

“Ts it possible ?” 
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“What do they want of France 
and the king, husband of two wives ? 
They want their legitimate sover- 
eign. Are they not right?” 

At this moment the Faentini of 
Astorre’s suite entered, and the ser- 
vant retired. 

The next evening, at a late hour, 
a black gondola stopped before the 
marble steps of Tiepolo’s palace ; 
all the doors were closed except 
one small one. The palace was 
wrapped in darkness and silence. 
In the dim light of the pale moon 
a dark figure, in the attitude of 
waiting, was standing near the 
opened door: The gondola hav- 
ing reached the s‘eps, the figure 
descended and assisted a person to 
alight; they ascended the steps, the 
door closed behind them, and the 
gondola disappeared. It is un- 
necessary to state who it was so 
mysteriously received into the pa- 
lace. He entered a room of Gothic 
form, adorned with a double row 
of white marble columns and carv- 


ed cornices, furnished with green 


satin, and ornamented with bassi 
rilievi, and designs in agate, lapis 
lazzuli, and sea-green onyx. There 
were two persons within whom we 
will present to our readers. One 
was a youth, with beautiful hair, 
dressed in a cloak of deep amaranth 
satin, small-clothes of striped stuff, 
and a doublet of white satin fasten- 
ed at the waist, with a sash of green 
silk, from which depended a light 
sword, with a handle of mother-of- 
pearl and gold. The other was a 
man of mature age, whose iron-grey 
hair hung on his shoulders uncurl- 
ed and cut round; he wore a kind 
of large cape of black satin, open 
in front, and lined with purple 
suk; it had large sleeves, and did 
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not fall below the knees; worn over 
this was a doublet of tissue of gold; 
he wore large pantaloons of black 
velvet, and carried no sword. Both 
sat opposite a vast fireplace of blue 
marble, where were burning several 
large pieces of odorous wood. The 
older thus pleasantly addressed his 
visitor: 

“Tam proud, noble youth, at the 
confidence reposed in me. I will 
speak. Oh! how pleasant it is to 
speak for the weak and oppressed.” 

“Senator Tiepolo,” said Astorre, 
with heightening color, “do not 
lessen the benefit by exaggerating 
its importance. I am. not weak 
nor oppressed; I do n»t ask assist- 
ance or aid; I ask only that I may 
not want your sworn friendship, 
and if— 

The Senator wished to reply: 

“Let me finish. There was once 
a time when Venice was quick to 
offer Manfredi her protection true 
and useful, and I hope she will 
not withdraw it, now that she 
may not consider it of the same 
advantage to her. I know the po- 
sition of your affairs; you are not 
ignorant of mine. I repeat that I 
do not need arms or money, or 
men. It seems to me I could not 
ask less than the sole word—friend- 
ship. Do you promise it to Astorre 
Manfredi ?” 

The Senator put his right hand 
under his chin, and his elbow on 
his knee, and thus remained fora 
long time, perfectly silent, looking 
fixedly at Astorre: 

“Young man, moderate, mode- 
rate your enthusiasm. Think how 
different is wielding the sceptre 
from kandling the sword—different 
as are things of love and state; but 
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the hotness of your age!—You re- 
mind me of your father.” 

Astorre was annoyed. 

“He also was, like you, ardent, 
inexperienced.” 

“But we are deviating from the 
point, Senator.” 

“You think as I did at your 
years; but you, too, when you ar- 
rive at my age——. But you are 
right; I have, without meaning it, 
wandered from the subject. Well, 
I assure you I had no intention to 
offend you in calling you weak. Do 
you not feel so? If not, so much 
the better. You are courageous, 
and that is enough; oppressed you 
are not, but you may be neverthe- 
less.” 

The physiognomy of the Senator 
assumed such an aspect of majesty 
that Astorre knew not how to inter- 
rupt him. He continued: 

“When human malice furnishes 
itself with weapons unknown to pa- 
triotism, oh! of what base thing is 
it not capable? You well know of 
whom I speak. Are you ignorant 
of the shadow cf legitimacy that 
Borgia assumes in this projected 
war? I will tell you: it is to uni‘e 
to the Holy See the fiefs it ancient- 
ly possessed. The -pretext is not 
bad. The Pope favors it; but that 
you know as well as I. Then you 
perceive you are in danger of being’ 
oppressed. Tiepolo can do some- 
thing for you, and you for him 
nothing; though the republic is in- 
jured a little, though the Turks 
have advanced to Zerra Ferma, and 
the Bashaw has entered Friuli, the 
republic is still grand; for a Borgia, 
it is gigantic. But you ask friend- 
ship; now, do you want an inopera- 
tive one ?” 
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“The friendship of the republic 
will always be effective. The ene- 
mies of Manfredi have always fear- 
ed it when he was a child. Your 
power has held Berzighelli in check. 
To-day, I do not want money nor 
men; your name is enough.” 

“And you should, indeed, have 
it, if ——” 

“If? Speak, Senator Tiepolo— 
speak. There is, then, danger that 
the republic will refuse the name of 
friend to Manfredi ?” 

The silence of the Senator con- 
vinced Astorre how just were the 
fears of Cencio. 

“If?—Then ?—” ; 

- “Tf Ludovico XII. did not exer- 
cise so much influence here, young 
man; if he, already master of Mi- 
lan, ——” 

“And have you no reproof for 
his unjust possession ?” 

Tiepolo sighed. 

“And that affair of the Bashaw, 
is it not the result of your treachery 
towards Ludovico Sforza? Did you 
not compel a Christian to seek the 
friendship of a Turk against Chris- 
tians? Do not, then, complain, but 
say rather it is our fault. Here is 
the fruit of the friendship of the 
King of France: Friuli sacked, and 
an enemy in Milan; and, what is 
worse, an enemy who calls himself 
friend, and domineers over your 
territories, and, firally, over your 
minds.” 

The old Senator turned away to 
hide the gathering tears. 

“Undeceive yourself,” continued 
Astorre, “the French are not, nor 
never will be, friends of the Ita- 
lians.” 

“Young man,” gravely answered 
the Senator, “where you are not 
able to remedy the blindness of 


others, cease to talk. Oh! you 
know not what wounds your words 
reopen in my breast—an ancient 
fire that I believed spent with my 
years. Bad, indeed, are the present 
times, but man is never instructed 
by misfortune. Do you see this re- 
public? Perhaps she seems to you 
possessed of the splendor of her 
former days—of the days of her 
real glory? Ah! no, you are nota 
citizen; you cannot be deceived. 
Venice is a beautiful woman, who, 
through art, preserves some of her 
youthful lustre; her splendor de- 
ludes—her flatterers deceive her; 
the truth told her, would be this: 
‘Woman, you are old, and, what is 
worse, old before your time. While 
your aspect was rough, inflexible, 
hard, like your native rocks, no one 
dared whisper offensive words, as 
you would have returned an answer 
more cruel than the sea that sur- 
rounds you. Your countenance 
grew soft, and your words sweet; 
your dress of sea weeds gave place 
to a more delicate fabric—then the 
silk—then the gold. Alas! you are 
no more what you were, and yet 
you keep up the pretension.’” 

The Senator pressed Astorre’s 
hand, and bathed it with tears. As- 
torre was much moved at his grief, 
and, cordially returning the pres- 
sure, exclaimed: 

“QO, Tiepolo, you are drinking 
bitterness, and it is I who have pre- 
sented the cup.” 

“ Not you, not you, young friend; 
let these tears flow; I have needed 
them for a long time. Let them 
flow in peace; if you only knew !— 
they also would be imputed as a 
crime.” 

Astorre was struck at that word, 
“After what has passed,” con- 
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tinued the Senator, breaking a long 
pause, “what remains for me to 
say? .You kuow my heart, our 
affairs, my wishes for your good. 
There is nothing for you, then, but 
to rest in hope.” 

. *Q, Tiepolo, comforted by you, I 
consider my hope little short of cer- 
tain. The Senate will listen to Tie- 
polo and Manfredi.” 

“The Senator, however, does not 
know Manfredi. Do you under- 
stand ?” 

“What! You, a man of years 
and integrity, is it possible you 
could be considered capabie of do- 
ing anything against the interests 
of the republic; you, of experienced 
goodness ?” ; 

“My son, when you saw me weep, 
you may be sure it was not without 
strong cause. Here,” he added ina 
low voice, “ every one is mistrusted; 
a series of uncontaminated years 
serve for nothing ; a hundred mali- 
cious eyes watch you curiously ; a 
hundred ears listen to you in the si- 
lence of night, in the noise of day; 
a thousand mouths repeat your dis- 
course, altered, disfigured, and the 
more pure the fame of the one tra- 
duced, the easier to ruin him. Not 
without reason did I receive you so 
mysteriously, and not without rea- 
son do I wish our interview to re- 
main a secret.” 

“But Iam not an enemy to the 
republic.” 

“Neither do I fear any evil to you, 
were your visit known; only the 
knowledge of it would render vain 
everything I could do in the Senate 
in favor of your just cause. But 
none of the gondoliers know you. 
I will give out that you are 4 rela- 
tive come to discuss family matters; 
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you are-my nephew;” and rising, he 
embraced Astorre. 

*Q,Senator ! Heaven reward your 
kindness—my own gratitude will be 
eternal. Before I leave you I wish 
to reciprocate the confidence you 
hare shown me. O, Tiepolo! with 
the ardent wish to save Faenza from 
the peril that threatens her, would 
you believe I have another cause ?” 

“Speak,” said the Senator, reseat- 
ing himself in his arm-chair. 

“TI do not wish to gain a cause at 
the expense of truth. Faenza is 
dear to my heart, but for some time 
past it has been more precious than 
ever, as I hope to make it the tran- 
quil home of the most celestial crea- 
ture in the world. Oh! how pure 
the desire is, you can well compre- 
hend, you, who have a mind for af- 
fairs of State, and a heart open to 
affection ;” and he narrated the story 
of his love. 

“That I desire your happiness, 
God knows.” 

“Day after to-morrow, then, we 
shall meet in the Senate.” 

At this moment a slight noise was 
heard behind the stained glass that 
separated them from an adjoining 
apartment, and two figures were 
seen to pass it. Astorre jumped to 
his feet and involuntarily put his 
hand to his sword. 

“It is Zoraide, my daughter,” 
quietly said the Senator. 

A moment after the drapery of a 
part of the saloon was drawn aside, 
and a graceful figure advanced one 
foot in the room, but at the same 
time seemed disposed to retire. 

“ Pardon me, my dear father,” said 
a sweet, soft voice. 

“Come in, my daughter,” res- 
ponded the Senator, “you know 
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how much I enjoy your presence.” 
Astorre wished to retire,; the Se- 
mator ‘prevented him, saying, play- 
fully : “do you not wish .to salute 
your cousin ?” 

Zoraide entering the saleon, cour- 
teously saluted ‘the stranger, and 
with a deepening color seated her- 
self at her father’s side. | 

“I thought you were alone, ‘fa- 
ther.” 

“This child,” said Tiepolo, “ was 
born to me far from the shores of our 
Italy, but she is as much an Italian 
as if she had first seen the light in 
the territory of the republic.” 

Astorre looked at the young girl; 
she was both beautiful Greek and 
beautiful Italian; her figure was ra- 
ther large and full, but not the less 
elegant; she wes dressed in a Greek 
costume which became her w:ll, her 
blond hair encircled her head in 
coils among which was twisted a 
black lace veil worked with gold. 
Sho had celestial, velvety, blue eyes, 
sparkling with light, and as if afraid 
of doing harm by opening them too 
wide, she held them habitually down, 
and half closed ; they opened wide, 
however, occasionally, which, per- 
haps, made it worse for him who 
encountered their sudden gaze. The 
eye-brows were like a ray of the sun, 
and divided by a large space ; the 
nose was entirely Grecian, lips ver- 
million, and a little swelled ; teeth 
very white and cheeks round. In 
her style and manner one could see 
a mixture of the Oriental and the 
European, an infantile innocence 
and freshness, and all at once a se- 
riousness, &@ composure of a more 
advanced age. She was, in fact, a 
mixture of spirit and melancholy, of 
gravity and negligence, an odd crea- 
ture, interesting and very beautiful. 
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After she had seated herself .and 
kissed her ‘father, she threw.one of 
her‘enchanting ‘glances st Astorre, 
withdrawing it slowly, like the sting 
of a bee that wounds. But Astorre 
did not feel it. He wasa statue of 
marble—he saw her, headmired her; 
he -knew she-was beautiful, but his 
thoughts were with Clarice, perhaps 
less beautiful, but how far superior 
and divine, the ‘idea did not enter 
his mind of drawing a comparison 
between the two girls; but Clarice’s 
lineaments were so clearly before 
him, that though he was looking at, 
he no longer regarded objects be- 
fore him; he seemed to be with her, 
his only love. He meditated long, 
but the ecstacy ceased like a dream 
of summer, little by little ; Tiepolo, 
his daughter, the rich saloon, all re- 
turned in their natural order. Then 
he rose quickly, and throwing him- 
self on the Senator’s neck : “ addio,” 
he said, “addio, my noble friend ; 
addio, Madonna. God preserve 
you.” 

Tiepolo accompanied him to the 
door; there another addio, another 
pressure of the hands, another we 
will meet in the Senate, and Astorre 
was gone. When Astorre descend- 
ed from the gondola to the piazza 
of San Marco, the moon was going 
down, anda cold breeze was ruffling 
the surface of the sea. The piazza 
was deserted; one man only stood 
leaning against a column, watching 
the sea. This man, singing a kind 
of Arab song, was Omar, who was 
quietly waiting his master’s return. 
He ran to the gondola, which, de- 
taching itself from the shore, after 
Astorre alighted, took an opposite 
direction. Omar threw a heavy 
cloak on Astorre’s shoulders, as the 
cold had commenced very early that 
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year. Astorre stopped and gazed 
long on the sea that separated 
him from Forli—that Forli, where 
remained one he would never aban- 
don. A burning sigh escaped his 
breast. Already a month had pass- 
- ed since he left her, and he was not 
yet returning. He had told her he 
was going to Faenza, and he was in 
Venice. What would she think? 
Oh! God, would she love him less ? 
“Ah! no. Clarice knows me; but 
yet, how she must suffer without 
me to comfort her; but yet a few 
days, and then—Cencio will console 
her—poor Cencio! how much he 
does through friendship for me! 
But a few days—to-day is the 27th 
of November; in eight days I shall 
be in Forli—eight days; they will 
quickly pass.” And, giving a last 
look at the sea, he withdrew from 
the piazza, and took the way to his 
lodging on foot, as he had been ad- 
vised by the Senator. The gon- 
dola and the men belonged to Tie- 
polo; they all believed him a rela- 
tion; they had taken him from the 
piazza, and had reconducted him 
there. In the meantime, Astorre 
and his attendant passed in front of 
‘the church, which is at the left of 
the piazza; they stopped to look 
at the palace, which is of Greek 
form, and ornamented by a statue. 
The moon at that moment left in 
obscurity the piazza, tLe church 
and palace; from the stained win- 
dows of the latter issued an uncer- 
tain, reddish light, that formed odd 
designs on the pavement, and 
which, waving and twisting, reach- 
ed the feet of Astorre and Omar. 
They again started on their way, 
but a figure, wrapped up to the eyes 
in a black cloak, passed quickly be- 
‘fore our two personages without 
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looking at them; they, then, walked 
more slowly, and the man disap- 
peared in the darkness. Astorre 
was near his inn when the same 
figure seen on the piazza passed 
him again closely; this time, how- 
ever, he looked at him, and, turn- 
ing to another, whom Astorre had 
not at first observed, he said: 

“It is Manfredi, returning from 
an interview with Tiepolo.” 

“Oh! Venice, Venice,” exclaimed 
Astorre, striking his forehead, “ not 
even a sigh unobserved !” 


CHAPTER XVII. 


ASTORRE’S INTERVIEW WITH HIS GRAND- 
FATHER—THE BATTLE. 


And away at a gallop for Ferrara. 
Ercole, the Duke, courteously in- 
vited him to remain. Astorre, how- 
ever, did not stop, but proceeded to 
Bologna to visit his grandfather, 
Bentivoglio. The dawn of the second 
day had not yet broken when he 
arrived at the walls. Leaving here 
the few recruits he had picked up 
on the way, he went alone to Ben- 
tivoglio’s superb palace. 

Astorre dismounted from his 
horse, and asked to see his Excel- 
lency. The sergeant of the guard 
asked who he was. 

“Do you not see? A soldier.” 

Then the sergeant invited him to 
empty a pitcher of wine, saying: 

“Comrade, you are jesting; enter 
the room, and remain as long as 
you like; my lord does not rise till 
the day is well advanced.” 

“Does he sleep? And does this 
roaring of ordnance induce sleep ?” 

“Oh! comrade, when one has 
beautiful gold florins, bright as the 
stars, one can sleep happily.” 

“ And then awake to bitterness! 
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But come, I do not wish to stay 
here; let me go and wake him up.” 

“ Are youcrazy ?” and he grasped 
his cloak to detain him. 

But the guard’s naked hand soon 
felt the pressure of Astorre’s iron 
glove, and at the same time, the 
words: 

“T am Astorre Manfredi,” rang 
in his ears, and the youth was al- 
ready up the stairs. 

The sergeant replied not a word. 
Astorre caused his name to be an- 
nounced to his aged relative, and 
paced a long gallery while he wait- 
ed his rising. 

“He sleeps,” he murmured—“ he 
sleeps, and but a few miles from 
here they are fighting! Poor old 
man, where have your youthful 
years gone, that were so full of am- 
bition, and the thirst for dominion ? 
Know you not that a great peril 
threatens that coronet that you 
deem fastened on your head for- 
ever ?” 

“Ah! I will rouse him, for my 
sake and his own.” 

In the meanwhile, a heavy dis- 
charge of artillery announced that 
the attack was in progress, and that 
the firing would soon be more live- 
ly. As a tied horse that sees a 
measure of oats out of his reach 
will twist his neck, roll his eyes, 
shake his mane, and impatiently 
stamp his feet, so Astorre, at each 
report of the cannon, would show 
equal signs of impatience and 
fire. 

But here he is.in Bentivoglio’s 
room. The old man was wrapped 
in an ample ermine skin, with large, 
open sleeves that fell over the arms 
of his chair. His pantaloons were 
of thick silk, and on his head he 
wore a black velvet cap, very simi- 
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lar to the one worn by the Doges of 
Venice, and fastened with an ermine 
skin. He raised his head, fixing 
his diamond eyes on the youth’s ra- 
diant face, and, seeing him so beau- 
tiful, his heart was touched, and a 
few tears fell on his long, white 
beard. He motioned to him t2 sit 
near him; he touched his face and 
his long, curling hair, making him- 
self happy with the notion that in 
all those lineaments he could recog- 
nize his dear daughter’s. 

“My son,” said he, with a trem- 
bling voice, “what do you wish at 
this early hour?” 

“What do I wish, my father? 
Can you ask me? Do you not 
hear?” and the report of a cannon 
made the windows shake. 

** Ah!” said the old man, “I know 
it—it is the Duke of Valentino be- 
sieging Imols.” 

“Eternal God!” exclaimed As- 
torre. O, my father! you tell me 
so? Itis, perhaps, a play, a game, 
a joke? You are no longer your- 
self. Then it is your duty to resign 
your state.” 

“My state?” hoarsely repeated 
the old man. “Who dare talk to 
me thus? Wicked one!” and, with 
a paralytic hand, he raised a short 
dagger over Astorre’s bare head. 

“Ah! you are the son of my 
child !” 

Astorre had made no motion to 
restrain his grandfather; but, when 
he saw the poignard returned to its 
scabbard, he seized the old man’s 
threatening hand, and covered it 
with tears and kisses. 

“My father.” 

“ Retire, insensate; I do not wish 
to see you—to hear you longer; you 
are a revolutionist; you threaten to 
take my throne from me—go.” 
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“I? I wish to preserve it to 
you.” 

“Take care of your own. Do.not 
fear for me. I have strong friends, 
and plenty of money. I do not 
wish to make war. Do you pre- 
tend to teach me what todo? Me? 
Go—rest in peace. Do you wish 
anything? Speak. If you will only 
leave me my state, I wi'l listen to 
you.” 

Astorre made a new trial; he nar- 
rated his love for Clarice, his future 
marriage, the insidiousness of the 
Duke of Valentino, his projects 
against the whole of Romagna, the 
necessity for succoring Imola, and 
forcing the Duke to raise the siege. 
He concluded thus: 

“Tf the people have, until now, 
always regarded with a jealous eye 
the boundaries of their states, 
through fear of losing that inviola- 
bility which constitutes the strength 
and sinew of their political exist- 
ence, and a selfish policy has kept 
a balance of power on the penin- 
sular nevertheless, the time has now 
arrived in which that policy is of no 
further use.” 

“You wilk say to me that we 
should become what the Greeks be- 
came under Macedon—that we 
should have an ephemeral glory. I 
answer that the people may have a 
desire to be divided into small 
states, because all the different 
parts, emulating each other, create 
a development of genius and talent; 
but this reason is lost when the 
whole is menaced by a common 
enemy, who pants for wholesale de- 
struction. If we can make a re- 
union of our arms, Borgia will bee 
all his beautiful projects vanish. If 
you refuse, rememb.r that Imola 
taken, he may also sack your pre- 
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cious Bologna. I flew from Venice 
On purpose to see you, my relative, 
confident of assistance. Do not 
disappoint my hopes; give me 
arms and horses, that I may rescue 
Imola.” 

The old man, now stroking his 
beard, now fixing his eyes on As- 
torre’s face, now shaking his head, 
listened to his long discourse; but 
when he reached the request for 
arms and horses for Imola, he ex- 
claimed : 

“Oh! foolish youth—oh! my son! 
Can I compromise myself with the 
Duke? No, I cannot.” 

Astorre’s patience and respect 
ceased at these words, and, regard- 
ing with contempt the proud old 
man, who, nevertheless, lost cou- 
rage in a moment so grand, he fixed 
his tremendous eyes on him, and, 
shaking his arm with his iron-glov- 
ed hand, so as nearly to crush the 
bone, he cried: 

“Then you refuse assistance to a 
just cause? Addio, with the favor 
of my Lady, the saints and our 
sword, we will succeed without you. 
Old man, the time is fast approach- 
ing when you will learn that such 
selfish principles will not conduce 
to pleasant dreams on the pillow of 
death.” 

Bentivoglio tried to respond. 

**No!” proceeded Astorre, dis- 
dainfully, “don’t speak. What 
could you say? Your spirit feels 
too much your weight of years. 
That which will be written of me 
will cali for a tear of pity, that writ- 
ten of you, a tear of compassion.” 

And he left Bentivoglio stupe- 
fied. In vain he recalled him; the 
maddened Astorre ran through the 
streets of Bologna, and, with his 
suite, departed at once for San Pie- 
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tro, without once turning to look at 
the city whose lord had so cruelly 
disappointed him. Bentivoglio sat 
long in his. ebony chair. reflecting 
on his nephew’s words—words that 
had pierced his heart like a sharp 
steel. He reasoned with himself; 
he tried every means to overcome 
their sting; but a spark of fire had 
inflamed his coagulated blood: “I 
will hear to my nephew,” he thought, 
but, little by little, that spark died 
out, and left him colder than ever. 
Then every vigorous thought was 
lost; he rose, folded his ermine 
skin closer around him, and re- 
entered his sleeping-room, where a 
good fire was burning; he went to 
his strong chest, and opened it; the 
sight of heaps of gold recalled a 
smile to his lips; kneeling before it, 
he murmured, in a low voice: 

“Here are my soldiers, my for- 
tress, my cannon; here are thirty 
thousand ducats; they remain to 
me yet.” 

So he shut the box, and seated 
himseif comfortably in the chimney 
corner. 

In the meantime, Astorre, with 
his few followers, ran over the Bo- 
logna country, enlisting what few 
young men were willing to fight for 
the happiness of their country, and 
their own honor and glory. 

They arrived at the castle of San 
Pietro near midday. Here they 
tarried until the sun threw his last 
rays on the summits of the Appe- 
nines. The calm night advanced. 
The cannonading had ceased. As- 
torre, between joy at seeing himself 
so near surprising Borgia and fears 
that he had arrived too late, began 
his march. The little troop, keep- 
ing well together, advanced upon 
Imola in the darkness; arrived at 
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the camp, they passed through it, 
mixing with the besiegers, who were 
sleeping. Alternating a few French 
words with some Spanish ones, they 
renched incognito the chief tower 
of the city. 

So well and’ boldly did the little 
troop manage, that they failed to 
wake the least suspicion. Arrived 
at the fortress, Astorre drew up his 
men in battle array, opposite d’Al- 
legre’s soldiers, and, charging them 
to siand firm, he took a battle-axe, 
and, with the handle of it, gave 
three heavy blows on the iron door 
of the castle, crying: 

““Monsignore Castellano, take 
courage, fire the ordinance! The 
dogs sleep, heavy with wine; open, 
for the Holy Virgin, I bring you 
succor,” and, unsheathing his sword, 
he put himself on the defensive, 
Those blows of the axe and those 
words waked in a moment a gene- 
ral alarm. a 

“Treason!” cried the sentinels 
on the castle, little believing As- 
torre’s words, and they threw down 
a large stone. 

“ Trahison! trahison !” cried the 
sentinels of the French camp. 

Upon this there followed a dread- 
ful confusion; men hastily. threw 
themselves into the saddle; some 
grasped the arms of others in the 
darkness; friends could not be dis- 
tinguished from foes, and the 
French and Spanish fired upon 
each other. 

The Duke’s troops were so totally 
unprepared for the attack, that if 
the castellano had opened the door 
to Astorre, Borgia could have easily 
been repulsed. 

The Captain, nevertheless, sue~ 
ceeded in restoring order to the 
soldiers, but, in the uncertain light 
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of the fire from the muskets and 
cannon, it was hard to distinguish 
them. Every one believed enemies 
to be in the camp; of the number 
all were ignorant, and this uncer- 
tainty added to the confusion. In 
the midst of all the noise, the castle 
raised a lively and continuous fire, 
making dreadful slaughter of the 
French, taken in such disorder. 

Astorre, though surrounded by 
enemies, who had pressed him close 
to the castle walls, fought valiantly 
with his Bolognese against the 
French. crying with animation: 

“Wake y ourselves, cowards. Will 
you fight for Borgia, the fratricide, 
the apostate !—wake, Romagnoli!” 

“ Ces sont des brigands. Voto a 
Dios! fripons! muerte! Assassins, 
bastards, mercenaries,” and here 
cries mixed with groans, and the 
sound of the battle-axe on breast- 
plates of steel. 

“©, Imolesi, Bolognesi, hold 
firm,” continually cried Astorre, de- 
fending himself from a thousand 
blows—“ out with your swords, 
down with your axes.” 

Here, the castellano is going to 
open the door—the hinges creak, 
and he deals fiery blows right hand 
and left. 

The Duke of Valentino, a little 
before the commencement of the 
fight, was with some of his Spanish 
officials, in a house in the city, 
where they were supping merrily, 
and discussing the speedy fall of 
the fortres:. The Duke was coolly 
considering what death he should 
inflict on the castellano and the 
head ones of the garrison, and was 
amusing himself by naming the 
most atrocious tortures. 

Don Michele arrived, bringing 
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some wine and some women, and 
also the certainty that the besieged 
lacked supplies. Borgia was seated 
near @ woman, patting her inflamed 
cheeks, and suffocating the filthy 
creature with caresses; he swore 
with a blasphemous oath that he 
would make a cake for the dogs out 
of the castellano’s blood, then kiss- 
ed the woman, and then drank. 

The three blows that sounded 
through the tranquil air, the cries 
of treachery, and the noise of can- 
nonading which followed, cut short 
the Duke’s infamous pleasures. A 
convulsive tremor seized him, and 
made his hair stand on end; he 
threw the woman from him, as if 
she had been a stick of ‘wood, cry- 
ing: 

“ Maledizione !” 

The officers rose from the table 
and followed their leader. Don Mi- 
chele remained behind to keep guard 
over the women and the wine. Di- 
onigi, the captain of the French 
troops, tried to rally them by call- 
ing Astorre and his men brigands, 
Jriponds, damnes, while to his own 
soldiers he addressed such epithets 
as braves, invincibles; and still the 
cannon of the fort thundered away 
to the sound of compliments and 
imprecations. The apparition of 
the Duke at once revived the sol- 
diers. The rage of Astorre and of 
those in the fort became stronger 
than ever. It was necessary for the 
Duke (o first ascertain the number 
of his enemies. 

“ Citizens,” he cried, “be faithful; 
run, bring some torches here—we 
are betrayed. We will abolish the 
taxes, diminish the duties on salt, 
abolish the mulct and the punish- 
ment for debt—friends, citizens!” 
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Nol” replied Astorre, “no, for 
the Holy Virgin, I conjure you do 
not believe the serpent.” 

We are sorry to say the youth’s 
noble words were unheeded; in a few 
minutes a hundred torches carried 
by citizens, who were running round 
half crazy and half naked, like fu- 
ries from the abyss, came to give 
light to that scene of blood and hor- 
ror. It was then that Astorre was 
discovered holding fast to the iron 
door of the fortress, covered with 
sweat and wounds, and wielding a 
battle-axe with desperate courage. 

Then the valor of that little troop 
that, posted between the Castle and 
the French, had made a barricade 
of the dead bodies of their enemies, 
became evident. 

Borgia exulted with a malignant 
joy when he saw the smallness of 
their number, which was every mi- 
nute growing less. And then the 
castellano discovered the great error 
he had made in not opening the 
door to these heroes. Alas! it was 
too late. 

“Exterminate what remains of 
those madmen,” cricd the Duke, and 
taking an arquebus from one of his 
soldiers, he directed it against As- 
torre’s naked breast. The ball 
struck, and Astorre fell immersed 
in his own blood. At that moment 
the castellano opened the door, but 
the dying Astorre, ccllecting all his 
strength, laid hold of the frame- 
work, and saying: “It is too late, 
but keep up your fire,” he closed the 
door, shutting himself out; then 
losing all consciousness, he rolled 
under the stairs. 

A cold, strong wind now sudden- 
ly rose, bending the flames of the 
torches, and raising the hair of 
those ferocious mev, making them 


look more and more like infernal 
spirits dancing round that scene of 
destruction. 

Now, simultaneously, and without 
orders, every one approached that 
heap of dead bodies near the castle, 
and each one threw his torch upon 
it. The fire, communicating itself 
to the hair and clothes of these un- 
fortunates, started a vast conflagra- 
tion that threw a tremendous light 
and heat on the castle door and the 
blackened battlements. 

Then every soldier within the fort 
was appalled, as they feared the 
fire would reach the powder, and 
the most valorous could not sup- 
port the intense heat sufficiently to 
attempt a rescue of Astorre’s body. 

The songs of the conquerors com- 
menced, and the cannon ceased, 
while the soldiers of the garrison 
occupied themselves with throwing 
water on the flames to prevent the 
fortress door from being consumed. 
The conflagration still continued, 
when the Duke, flushed with joy, 
was returning to the interrupted 
supper ; the soldiers of the garri- 
son, and also those of the camp, saw 
a warrior clad in steel, and black as 
ink in the face, suddenly rise up. 
After searching among the dead, 
they saw him take a body on his 
shoulder ; he plunged through the 
flames as if they had been his natu- 
ral element, and with his burden on 
his back, disappeared in the dark- 
ness towards some of the crooked 
ways of the conquered city. 

The news of Astorre’s attempt 
reached Bentivoglio with the cele- 
rity of a. bird; the old man shed 
some tears over his grandchild’s 
fate, and thought that to deal with 
the Duke of Valentino, nothing was 
of more advantage than his gold 
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florins. The Duke of Ferrara heard 
it soon after, but he was already 
Borgia’s friend, and had even nego- 
tiated a marriage between Borgia’s 
sister and his oldest son.* 

But perhaps still more quickly did 
the news reach Forli, and it threw 
the entire population into a fright. 

Now, who can depict Clarice’s suf- 
fering? According to the rumor, 
Astorre was killed in that nocturnal 
combat, and his corpse consumed 
in the fire that succeeded the fight. 
In vain her friends tried to keep it 
from her, it seemed as if she had 
received the sad intelligence before 
any one else. However, she did 
not weep ; perhaps she had not the 
strength, or her grief so exceeded 
anything human that it disdained 
such a common relief. But she 





*Lucrezia Borgia, after having had three 
husbands, being very beautiful, and still 
youthful, married, the 4th of September, 
1501, Alfonso, oldest son of the Duke Er- 
coli, of Ferrara. 
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threw herself on ler knees, and 
clasping a crucifix, said: “ Lord, 
Thou who couldst pardon Thy cruci- 
fiers, help me to pardon the Duke 
of: Valentino.” And with her eyes 
raised to heaven, she remained long 
in prayer. 

The Duke, bursting with pride at 
the result of the aim so well taken 
at Astorre, felt that a great part of 
his way was cleared for his con- 
quests, 

The fire spent, search was made 
for the remains of Astorre ; but in 
vain. 

The siege of the fortress proceed- 
ed angrily, and after two days, the 
9th of December, 1499, it was taken, 
and the garrison murdered, after 
which the Duke turned immediately 
to Forli, and the siege against it was 
in progress, when Omar, the Moor, 
saw, after somany days of cruel ma- 
lady, his beloved Astorre raise him- 
self in bed, and ask in a weak voice: 

“ Where am I?” 
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Only a little grave, 
By weeds half hidden 3 
Only a mother’s tear, 
That comes unbidden ; 


Only two little hands 
Folded together ; 

Only two violet eyes, 
Now closed forever ; 

Only a pale, pale face, 
And years not seven ¢ - 

Only a lifeless form— 
All else in heaven, 
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MRS. SHODDY’S BALL. 


Mrs. Shoddy, whose husbend, before the late war, 

Kept a neat little shop upon ‘‘Common Folks” square, 
And sod ‘“ odds-and-ends,” and without special loathing, 
A stock now and then of “second-hand” clothing, 

But then came the rage for sublime speculation, 

Made a fortune, ’tis said, from the blood of the nation, 

(It is all very queer, and perhaps may be funny, ) 

And found himself master of mil!ions of money ! 

Then thought Mrs. Shoddy, and thought very wisely, 
Had been thinking for months, and had reckoned precisely, 
That she would not live longer by trade and by barter, 
Away off, down town, in an unheard-of quarter— 

Bat let come what would, for good or for ill, 

She'd have a fine mansion, and upon Murray Hill. 


Well, to an agent she went, while Shoddy protested 

Every cent that he owned be had duly invested 

In a scheme, which gave promise of a larger percentage, 
Then that which is usual in this latter-day rentage, 

And that, in short space of time, his few, trifling millions 
Should swell in their figures till they reached up to billions, 
But the bargain she made, and was drafted the deed, 

That secures to a woman a home in all need ; 

And she brought up her lawyer, a very stern body, 

**To make terms with husband”—poor over-ruled Shoddy. 


The house that was bought was four stories, or higher ; 
Lined through with she-t-iron, as proof against fire, 
Brown stone on the front, the windows of plate- 

Glass ; the doors were of rose-wood, the roof was of slate 
The door-plate of silver, and so was the knob, 

Of silver the solid—not the plate of the snob 

The hangings of scarlet, of blue and of gold, 

The carpets of richness heretofore quite untold ; 

The mirrors, as large as the side of a house, 

That a man might reflect, or a mountain, or mouse— 
In short, ’twas complete, the house and appoin‘m nts, 
And received from Dame Fashion her holy anointments, 


Mr. Shoddy looked on, with most rueful amazement, 

While his sad, vacant stare, showed a prospect of derangement $ 
But his wile gave a shrug, ‘‘poor simpleton, fool ! 

You were bora, if you knew it, as the Miyor to rnle— 

What's the use of one’s money, now tell me, I pray, 

It not in due season ‘every dog has his day? 
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T’ve the will and the power to make a sensation, 

As wide as the bounds of the utmost creation, 

And to place on the pinnacle, brightest of fame, 

Our coveted, recent, and illustrious name.” 

This last clause she thought, but could not express it, 

And ’twould be simply injustice, did we think to repress it, 


Now Shoddy the junior was a ‘‘ broth of a boy,” 

His proud father’s hope, and his fond mother’s joy ; 
Was born—says tradition—like Richard the Third, 
With a mouth full of teeth—and ’tis likewise averred, 
That when two years of age he never was loth 

To use the most intricate sort of an oath ; 

But these expletives gentle, from his lips fell as fast 
As the leaves of the forest before autumn’s blast. 

At twelve he declared himself ripe for the war ! 
Could smoke like a martyr the strongest cigar— 
Could ‘‘talk horse” like Grant, could ride like a Centaur’; 
In the ‘‘ways of the town” he’d nv need of a mentor, 
He drove like a Jehu a “‘four-in-hand” tandem, 

That scattered the Central Park coaches at random— 
Could discern with sagacity, ready and handy, 

The difference in flavor ’twixt whisky and brandy— 
Was a judge as exquisite of the virtue of wines, 

As is of theology the divinest divines. 

And indeed— or there is no truth in my ditty— 

He kept an account with each bar in the city— 

Was acquainted with ‘‘faro”—familiar with ‘ poker” — 
If his father said ‘‘nay,” he called him ‘‘a croaker,” 
** A nincompoop, idiot,” and other respectable 
Epithets, quite as delectable, 


He soon escheweed books ; and said ‘‘ observation 

Gave a ‘man of the world’ enough education 

For the times, and the fashion, the day and the season,” 
And he talked, it would seem, not without show of reason, 
For ‘‘ Knowledge is Power,” is a proverb so old, ; 
That ‘‘’tis worn out and senseless,” we're every day told. 


He went to the ‘‘front ;” at Bull Run got a scratch 

That the surgeon said needed a ‘‘court-plaster patch ;” 
The wound, it was frightful, on the soft, peachy cheek 

Of this soldier so youthful and brave, yet so meek ; 

And it set all the hearts of the girls in a flutter— 

They sighed that they ‘could not find language” to utter 
Their profound admiration. And his mother, poor soul, 
Had dead, fainting spasm, that defied all control; 

And at last yielded only to opiates deep, 

That induced for his furlough an unbr. ken sleep. 


*Twas enough ! the experience, for a lifetime or two, 
And secured.his discharge, without serious ado, 
And for fear of his farther astounding terrestriale, 
She sent him to winter am'd the Celestials. 
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And there, at this day, this prodigious precocity, 

Is wending his way with accustomed velocity ; 

Not fast, in the well-received sense of the word, 
But swift, most uncommonly, so we have heard, 
And ’tis also reported from China, that soon 

A visit he’ll pay to the ‘‘ Man-in-the-Moon,” 

To explore the domains of that mystical body, 

To test his ‘‘gin-slings” and to taste of his toddy ; 
For Shoddy, the younger, of the genus called homo, 
Is a specimen rare as the palace at Como, 

‘¢ Which lifted,” said Melnotte, ‘its walls to the skies, 
Of a summer as bright as the sun’s morning-dyes.” 


Then away off to Paris she sent her young daughter, 

Who shed briny tears about crossing the water, 

‘For to learn,” said her mother, ‘‘ the language and such,” 
To kill the rich brogue of her dear native Dutch. 


She then kept a phaeton, a coach and coupes, 

Her livery the wonder and talk of the day, 

While Shoddy became, upon Wall street and Broad, 
The most popular man that belonged to the ‘‘ Board.” 
“Kept a shop?” why, no; never! Not he, to be sure! 
To what tempting falsehoods will bright gold allure ! 


Well, Time sped along, and so it fell out, 

Mrs. Shoddy had calls from the ladies about ; 

Her siiks were the finest, and so. were her laces, 

But when out of sight, her friends made grimaces, 

And quite broke their sides with ridiculous laughter, 

At her grave contrelemps, but of them more hereafter. 

She wore camels-hair shawls, and furs of rich sable, 

And a great bunch of charms, from the submarine cable 
Was a patron of Art, and a patron of Sciences, 

And her home was adorned with their latest appliances. 


In parlance polite she was called Maleprop, 

But to this sobriquet she soon puts stop, 

And claimed that her name, tho’ unique and erratic, 
Had naught in its euphony the least Democratic. 
Her laces the best! Why some were not real, 

But chicken is chicken, when we know it’s not veal, 
And little it matters whether cotton or thread, 
When the wearer's asleep, or when she is dead. 


But, 7 nos t Miss Shoddy came back, 
Every chaser of Fashion was at once on her track ; 
For twas widely reported that Eugenie, the Empress, 
Gave special direction to her ‘‘ Master of Dress,” 

To furnish Miss Shoddy with all of the best 

That to Paris belonged,, or devised, or confest, 

And ’twas marvellous, truly, the furor to view, 

That she made when she walked upon Fifth Avenue, 





«Let us now make a strike !” cried sagacious mamma, 
**How? how?” said the pater familias, in awe ; 
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While his hand quite instinctively grasped at his pocket, 
And his eyes shot forth stars like a national rocket ; 

‘* How ?” echoed his wife, ‘‘you’re an obstinate fool— 
As dull as a baby that ne’er went to school. 

Why, we'll open the season with a granderer ball 

Than that Miss Circumstance gave in the fall.” 


Miss Shoddy looked grim at her mother’s mistake, 

But too well-bred she was any notice to take, 

While a sigh rent her bosom so gentle and tender, 

She ‘‘ would die for mamma,” and she could not offend her ; 
And Shoddy sighed, too, a sigh deep as thunder, 

That echoes in caverns, the high mountains under, 

And put on a visage as blue as the heavens, 

His help-meet spoke once—'tis the little that leavens, 


The plans were all laid. Were elaborate—oh ! 

**A carte hlanche pray give me,” cried Delmonico ; 

‘« And a Ball such as never was known in this sphere, 
So grand and imposing, shall be given just here ; 

A ball, beside which, every ball of the season 

Shall pale into shadow, with very good reason. ” 


‘* A carte blanche!” said Shoddy, ‘‘now what means the man? 
These French-fangled phrases explain if you can.” 

‘* Pray do,” cried the daughter, ‘‘ pray do, papa, chere, 

Leave that to mamma—she will make it all clear.” 

And he left it, and went on his wearisome way, 

And thought of a contract which the costs might defray. 


Invitations were issued for a thousand, at least, 

To grace the salons, and partake of the feast; 

And the time came at last! There was Brown at the door, 
As portly and smiling and polite as of yore; 

No one would have thought his bright visage to see, 

He had buried that morning—why, no less than three ! 


A philosopher here might a l-sson deduce, 

And, perhaps, so might we, but then where is the use? 
“*Such is Lie!” cries the sage. ‘* Why life is a dream 
As vague as the sunshine that flits o’er the stream, 
Then deepens to shadow, when passes the cloud, 

And buries its light in the billowy shroud !” 


My tale, it would seem, takes the lead, ‘*‘Tam O'Shanter,” 
For an essay on morals it offers a banter— 

But, like Tam, irom the Kirk we turn with satiety, 

For pray, what have morals to do with society ? 

In these days of reform, of progress, and ism, 

They ve endured the hard fate of extreme ostracism ! 


The coaches rolled up, with their treasures as bright 

As the gems up above, that bespangled the night, 

Their freight of the fairest, well known at the levees, 
Where fashion holds court, with the ‘‘upper-ten” beries, 
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And halted before the broad, open portal, 
All flooded with light, that seemed truly immortal. 


Mrs. Stuckup was there, Mrs. Frisk and Miss Swift, 
Mr. Smooth, Mr. Languid, Mr. Stroll, Mr. Drift; 

Mrs. Flatter, Miss Folly, Mrs. Flirt, and Miss Fun, 
Mr. Soft, Mr. Shallow, Mr. Sound, Mr. Sun;— 

Mrs. Toy, Mrs. Toombs, Mrs. Trigg, Mrs. Tripp, 

Mrs. Frolicksome, Feathergill, Furbelow Tripp; 

Mr. Strong, Mr. Stout, Mr. Short, Mr. Stuart— 

Mrs. Hope, Mrs. Hood, Mrs. Hare, Mrs. Hart— 

The Hon. Augustus, Sublimus Twadd.e, 

With more hair on his face than brains in his noddle— 
(Tho’ ’twas whispered, quite-softly, that his soft, b!ack moustache 
Was grown on with gum. But we will not rehash 

The on dits of the evening; some tit-bits of scandal, 
That the palate might please of a merciless Vandal. ) 
Lord This and Lord That, who, across the broad water, 
Had followed Miss Shoddy, the mi'lionaire’s daughter; 
And soi disant Dukes, those sprigs of nobility 

Who come to America, to teach us gentility: 

In fine, every one of those pinks of propriety, 

Whose names have a piace in the lists of society, 
Came, in the fullest of dress, and in fullest of glory, 
To do their devoirs to the Muse Terpsichore, : 
And to ‘‘Dear Mrs. ShoJdy !” that leader of fashion, 
For whom every lover had an exquisite passion. 


How glittered the jewels !—how flashed the bright eyes ! 
Might in the beholder excite some surprise, 

Who, in ignorance blissful, and in ignorant taste, 

The diamond knows not from its counterfeit, paste, 
And who knows not the false from the trce and the real, 
The bright hue of health from the pa‘nted ideal. 

There was beauty adorned in the grandest pro‘usion, 
There were flowers and laces, and gems in confusion, 
There were robes rich enough for the Queen or the Empress, 
There was every variety known, of “full-dress,” 

There smiles on the lips, perhaps of duplicity— 
Everything, truly, everything but simplicity— 

That sweet maiden virtue, by common consent, 

Had been banished; we cannot tell wh:ther she went, 


Mrs. Shoddy was clad in a robe of red satin, 

And she tried to talk French, as a parrot might Latin, 

** Qui! oui!” it was all the poor woman could do, 

She had practised in vain to catch *‘ parlez vous”— 

But ‘‘ Francais” would not come “ sais” all that she could; 
Her tongue was as thick as a billet of wood ! 

And her English—of that, well, the least said, the best; 

It was not the purest, it must be confest; 

But of grammar it showed a profound independence, 

And to rhetoric, true, but a small condescendence; 
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Yet, diamonds were flashing amid her dark hair, 

And rubies were shining on her neck, plump and fair, 
And her hands—it were well that a pair of kid gloves 
Hid her fingers so chubby—the dear little loves— 

For the Creme Oriental, nor Laird’s Bloom of Youth, 
Could rob from her digits the evident truth, 

That the contour, the hue, and the size were acquired 
In ewercise, hardly by ladies admired. 


The music ?—a band—the best in the city ! 

There was not a thing wanting to excite, ‘‘ what a pity !” 
But all was recherche, distingue, unique, 

As had ever been seen in the coveted clique. 

The dancing ?—ravishing as ever divined 

By the gceddess who motion with music combined— 

The waltz and the galop, Mazurka, Schottische, 

The redowa, polka, and marche au melische— 

The far-famed German, whose infinite mazes, 

To get through with which, e’en the strongest head crazos- -- 
Awakened those glances of ‘‘eyes unto eyes,” 

Which, alas ! so says Byron, met a woful surprise. 


Shoddy never before had beheld such a sight !— 
The poor, stupid, innocent, blundering wight— 
And, like Tam O’Shan er, when enthused with the dance, 


“Come now, Mrs. Shoddy”—in an ecstatic trance— 

While he smoothed back his hair, and fingered his senl— 

** Come now, Mrs. Shoddy, let us have a grand reel !” 

*‘A reel? What is that?” exclaimed one of the upper, 

But fortune proved kind, and Brown called out—‘‘ the supper !” 


The supper! Delmonico!—why never, I ween, 

On this terra terrestrial, suc a su; per was seen ! 

Contributions were laid on the land and the sea, 

On the field and the forest, the vine and the tree, 

For the game, and the fruits, and.the cates, and the flowers 

Were as bright as if blooming in Bendemeer’s bowers; 

And the wines !—oh ! the wines !—were as sparkling and gleaming 
As the light in the eyes that upon them were beaming— 

And the mirth that, from richness, came very near sinking— 
Flowed afresh, with the flow of the time and the drinking! 


It was two when the feasting came on, or about; 

It was just breaking day when they finished the rout; 
But ’iwas perfect—the wreck—not a dish was untasted— 
Not a drop of. the wine had becn left to be wasted ! 
And, to finish my story, if to finish I’m able, 

Every man left the scene, or was under the table ! 


Mr. Shoddy was sitting asleep in a chair, 

Mrs. Shoddy, oblivious, or, perhaps, didn’t care, 

That, now. and then, in his slumber, he’d recklessly utter 
Some common trade phrase, in an indistinct mutter; 
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Miss Shoddy, all faint from the heavy perfume, 

By some thoughtful friend had been borne to her rocm, 
While Fitz Twaddle, her lover, sat ruefully by— 

His fond, faithful bosom oft rent with a sigh ! 


But Mrs. Shoddy had plainly defined her position, 
And fashion, quite willing, had bowed recognition, 
And now, in her realm, it is every day seen 

Not a soul has the will to dispute her, the Queen ! 
‘And her reign o’er the town is more absolute far, 
Than is over Russia the reign of the Czar! 


* . * * . a2 a J 


O, Mammon !—O, Mammon !—thou yellow-eyed god ! 
Tho’ galling thy yoke, and tho’ heavy thy rod, 

How many would sacrifice happiness, health, 

For.a sip from thy amber-hued goblet of wealth— 
How many would bend down the worshipping knee, 
And kiss e’en the dust for a soft smile from thee— 
How many to mock at religion and heaven, 

And crave but a taste of thy moth-eaten leaven— 
How many to wink at the vulgar and bold, 

For the musical chink, and the rattle of gold! 


New Yors, April 3d, 1868. 
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Come, where these lips, in trembles, wait to press thee! 
Come, where these loving arms would soft caress thee ! 
Come, where but waits this heaving heart to bless thee } 
Come, dariing, monarch, hero, poet, love ! 

O, I have sighed thy name to every tender 

And loving star that trembles on night’s bre st; 
Dearest, this soul but waits thee to surrender 

All its glad wealth to thy acceptance blest. 


Stainless and matchless one, may God, who loveth, 
Forgive the worship welling up to thee ! 

Such love no angel ever yet disproveth— 

Come, my heart's king, to happiness and me ! 

O, I have counted all the weary hours 

That lie, like death, between me and thy face, 

And my fond spirit summons all its powers 

For strength to wait the bl ss of thy embrace, 
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[Translated from the French of Madame Emili de Girardin.] 


—_—— 


“ How sweet it is to be loved!” 

Alas! we have all felt, and said 
this, yet if we would nevertheless 
act with good faith towards ouar- 
selves, we would also acknowledge 
that all the inquietude, all the tears, 
all the agonies, all the remorse, and 
all the storms of our lives have pro- 
ceeded from this delicious happi- 
ness. 

To inspire a sincere love, which 


is at the same time pure, noble, de- 
licate, exclusive and devoted, is the 
cherished wih, the ideal felicity, of 
every true and generous heart. We 
only begin to live from the time we 
love, and are loved ; from this hap- 
py day only do we date our remem- 


brances. It is to win love that we 
seek glory, aspire to fortune, or de- 
sire beauty. To love, is to have 
your whole being absorbed in that of 
another ; it is to be understood, to 
be blessed, to be consoled for all 
the ills of life ; it is to be happy, to 
walk with a guide and protector 
through the perilous paths of the 
world—a tender guide who turns 
aside the briars, and assists us in 
crossing the streams, and climbing 
the mountains; who provides a rest- 
ing-place for us when weary, and a 
shelter in every storm. It is tohave 
a prudent counsellor, who knows our 
abilities and makes the most of them; 
an interested judge, severe because 
of his pride in us, and indulgent 


from his tenderness; who desires 
perfection for us, yet cherishes us 
because of our faults ; it is to have 
a friend to whom we tell everything 
frankly, because we dare leave him 
to guess all. In short, to be loved 
is to live in confidence, affection and 
delight ; it is to have found perfect 
happiness. Miserable delusion! It 
is to have lost it forever! To be 
loved is to be cursed, to be devoted 
to misfortune, without the hope of 
redemption! So soon as we are 
loved, death and misfortune look us 
in the face, and force us to chocse 
between them. These jealous divi- 
nities keep ceaseless watch at our 
door, they listen to our thoughts, 
and possess themselves of every 
name uttered by lips tremulous with 
emotion ; and compel us, in spite of 
ourselves, to choose between a fatal 
and desperate love which leaves us 
life, and a sublime and religious de- 
votion which demands its sacrifice. 
A pure and elevated love inspires 
more envy than all the honors, rich- 
es, and power of this world. Tobe 
loved is of all successes the least 
pardonable. True love attracts the 
tempests of the world as high rocks 
those of heaven. Two beings who 
love are two Parias ; but two Parias 
who are envied. Society leagues it- 
self against them ; men and women 
point at them, saying with rage, 
“they love each other,” that is to 
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say, “they despise us, and we are as 
nothing to them—they love each 
other—that is to say, they pass be- 
fore us without seeing us, they do 
not value those riches which it has 
cost us so much to amass; they do 
not desire those pompous titles to 
win which we have sacrificed our 
youth and our hearts ; they possess 
a higher pride than our pride, a 
more precious treasure than our 
treasure; they have their love! They 
know us by our faults only, and they 
laugh together at us.” In reality, 
this fidelity is an outrage; these two 
beings who are sufficient for them- 
selves, who live isolated in the crowd, 
are two rebels whom it is necessary 
to punish ; and society understands 
very well how to execute justice on 
their insolent happiness. 

A tacit league is organized against 
them by the world; hollow mur- 
murs announce to them first that 
the earth is trembling beneath their 
feet. They press each other’s hands, 
and look confidingly into each other’s 
eyes, saying, each at the same mo- 
ment, “I will never leave you.” But 
soon enemies encompass them on 
every side,some with outrages, others 
with sweet and perfidious words. A 
man who truly loves is always 
charming ; and what woman is ge- 
nerous enough to disdain the con- 
quest of a man whom she knows to 
be passionately loved ? 

And what man, what kinsman 
even, is generous enough to forbear 
speaking slightingly before a woman 
of the man whom he knows she 
loves ; even when she loves legiti- 
mately? The terrible struggle be- 
gins, and is carried on until their 
happiness is destroyed. And if by 
chance their love triumphantly re- 
sists such rage, if it is so exclusive 
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and devoted that nothing can shake 
it, then fate itself steps in and fol- 
lows it up with its relentless hate, 
crushing it beneath the most cruel 
reverses. Exile, ruin, or inexorable 
duty separate them. And at last, if it 
is still bold and courageous beneath 
such blows, if it defies exile and 
ruin, and braves even duty, if this 
heart-flame is so ardent that nothing 
can extinguish it, then death, jea- 
lous death himself, smothers it. 

Love only lives by sufferance ; it 
ceases with happiness, for happy 
love is the perfection of our most 
beautiful dreams, and everything 
perfect, or approashing perfection, 
draws near its end. Love itself pos- 
sesses a subtle instinct, which warns 
it that without torments it must die, 
and it is ingenious in creating new 
aliments on which to feed; it knows 
that torture is the guarantee of its 
existence, and it invents a thousand 
pains that it may live. It knows 
that in the eyes of destiny its sub- 
lime joys are unjust privileges, and 
it hastens to expiate them by tke 
sufferings it imposes on itself, and 
thus obtain pardon; it inflicts on 
itse\f artificial torments which it 
chooses, to avert real misfortunes 
which it dreads. It becomes jealous 
without cause, for fear of being-so 
with justice ; it is foolishly uneasy 
about imaginary peril. To put off 
the frightful moment of real danger, 
it causes useless tears to flow, tears 
that it can stop with a word, that it 
may dry at their source the bitter 
tears of absence and neglect. 

The truth, then, in regard to love 
is just the contrary of what is in- 
vented respecting it. 

To be loved, is to live in ceaseless 
torment, to wander in a boundless 
desert with only a blind guide; it is 
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to tremble at every step, and that 
not for yourself, but for those whom 
you love; it is to have a weak and 
malevolent judge, whose interested 
advice leads you—who knows nei- 
ther his own faults nor yours—and 
who reproaches you for your finest 
qualities, because it is through 
them that he suffers; it is to have a 
perfidious enemy, who knows your 
weakness, and condemns your no- 
blest actions as crimes, who, in his 
factitious hatred, arms himself 
against you, with your most tender 
confidences, and most touching con- 
fessions; it is to have for an ally a 
traitorous and ‘implacable adver- 
sary, who ceaselessly struggles se- 
cretly against you—spying all your 
thoughts; it is to imsta!l in your 
soul the most terrible of all espion- 
age—that of a revolted slave. 

To be loved is to live in abnega- 
tion and defiance. For a man, it is 
to renounce fortune, family affec- 
tion, success, glory, and the com- 
forts of a fireside; sometimes even 
it is to consent to dishonor. Fora 
woman to be loved, or at least to 
consent to be loved, is to live in 
hourly deceit, to lose repose, gaiety, 
reason, modesty and wit! 

Oh! at first, I grant you, the 
‘pride is flattered, the heart is touch- 
ed, and woman loved seems more 
beautiful to all the world. She has 
more confidence in herself, and in 
her power over others; but soon 
this confidence is dissipated, for the 
enemy's sole thought is to stifle it. 
By degrees, he takes possession of 
every idea, absorbs every sentiment, 
attacks her past, and sweeps away 
every remembrance — establishing 
himself as master in her soul, where 
the more certain he is of his power, 
‘the more absolute he becomes. 
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A proud hostility commences be- 
tween him and the much-loved, or 
rather too-much-loved woman. War 
is involuntarily declared between 
them. Love is supreme injustice— 
a preference is always an injustice. 
But how dearly does he make her 
pay for this preference. What re- 
proaches, what heart-burnings, what 
inexhaustible malevolence, what 
minute and aggravating jealousy! 
Strange thing! Why does he do 
so? Everything in this woman is 
pleasing to him, and, nevertheless, 
everything that this woman says 
and does displeases him! Has he 


‘any cause to complain of her? No. 


Why, then, does he ceaselessly tor- 
ment her? Because he loves her! 

Why is this woman, formerly so 
spirited and amusing, now always sad 
and uneasy? Because she is loved! 
Why is this other young woman, 
who was so elegant, so coquetish, 
who sets fashions, and was the cyno- 
sure of every fete, now hidden un- 
der a long veil, and muffled in thick 
dresses? Why is she cold and re- 
served to everybody? Because she 
is loved! Why does this other wo- 
man, who has such a magnificent 
voice, and formerly sang so much 
and so well, sing no longer? Be- 
cause she is loved !—and loved for 
her charming voice. Why does that 


‘woman, who wrote pages, so full of 


fire, and whose imagination was so 
fertile, write no more, neither drama, 
romance nor poetry? Because she 
is loved, and love is jealous of po- 
etic thoughts, permitting no rival 
even in dreams, for he pretends 
himself to realize all her dreams, 
and is envious of all her creations. 
To consent to be loved is to abdi- 
cate and lose forever your freedom 
of will—to annihilate your indivi- 
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duality. ‘ Love embellishes life; 
when we love, the heavens seem 
more etherial, the waters more 
clear, the sun more dazzling, and 
the notes of the birds more sweetly 
musical.” Where did poets discover 
this? When we love, we see only 
the object loved. If it is not pre- 
sent, we see nothing, we hear no- 
thing; we only regret, and expect 
it; if it is present, we see only it, 
we think only of it, and truly little 
does it matter to us whether the 
sun is bright, the waters clear, or 
the birds sing sweetly. On the 
contrary, does not love itself de- 
stroy all other pleasures? Do you 
believe that when two people who 
love each other are discontented 
one with the other—and the more 
they love, the more easily do they 
become discontented with each 
other—do you believe, I ask, that 
these people can appreciate and en- 
joy in the highest degree the beau- 
ties of nature? Do you believe 
that the dilettante, once the most 
passionate admirer of music, can 
listen with delight to his favorite 
air when preoccupied with jealous 
thought? Do you believe that a 
woman can enjey the most spirituel 
conversation when he whom she 
loves will take no part in it? Will 
love permit an admiration ?—will it 
even allow any other love io exist 
near it? Divine love, filial love, 
maternal love itself—love of coun- 
try, love of arts, love of natare—it 
destroys all, and creates a solitude 
around you. To be loved, then, is 
to be isolated, despoiled, deposed, 
devastated. It is to lose in a day 
your affections, your talents, your 
value, your personality, your will, 
your past, your future; in a word, 
everything | 
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Thus may a beautiful existence 
be ruined by a love. What, then, 
will become of her who is a prey 
to 

TWO LOVES? 


L 


It was Tuesday, the first of Sep- 
tember, the day on which the hunt 
was opened—six yearsago. From 
time to time, guns were heard, fired 
by the hunters in the surrounding 
country. The heat was excessive; 
it was sail that year, that we had 
two summers. All the blinds and 
curtains were prudently drawn in 
the grand saloon of Villaberthier, 
where the coolest obscurity reigned. 
On one side only the curtains of a 
window, looking to the north, were 
half drawn, and some rays of light, 
artistically managed, fell upon a 
drawing-table, before which a young 
man was seated, and a lounge of 
elegant form, coverel1 with blue silk 
cushions, and pillows trimmed with 
lace, on which was extended a 
young and beantiful invalid. There 
were only these two persons in the 
saloon, but the other members of 
the family were represented by their 
belongings. On a chair a large 
work-basket, crowned with a shin- 
ing pair of spectacles, betrayed the 
mother; while in one corner of the 
saloon a handsome rocking-horse 
told of a child. 

The young invalid, pale, but smil- 
ing, lay motionless, her head sup- 
ported by a pillow, while the young 
man, seated in front of her, under 
pretext of taking her portrait, fixed 
on her long and tender looks. 
Sometimes he seemed to forget his 
pretext, and sat lost in thought, ab- 
sorbed by his tender -contempla- 
tion; the most bitter and the sweet- 
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est recollections appeared in turn 
to pass through his mind; he raised 
his eyes to heaven with fright one 
moment, and the next turned them 
with a beaming look of happiness 
on the beautiful invalid; now a tear 
dimmed his eye, followed immedi- 
ately by a smile of perfect content 
and satisfaction. 

At last, expressing in a single sen- 
tence all these past fears and pre- 
sent joys: “Is it really you, Mar- 
guerite ?” said he, sighing. 

“Oh! you have reason to doubt 
it; this time, I thought I should 
die; I was really afraid,” said she. 

“Do not say that,” cried he; and, 
yielding to his emotion, he threw 
his pencils on the table, and knelt 
down beside the couch on which 
Marguerite lay. “Never,” said he— 
“ never did I for one moment think 
there was the least danger in this 
fever, but I saw you so ——” 

“Do not tell an untruth, Ste- 
phen,” interrupted Marguerite ; 
you were afraid, more so than I 
was, and you are not yet entirely 
easy about me.” 

He turned pale, and his eyes fill- 
ed with tears a second time. 

“T love you so much that every- 
thing frightens me; but this danger 
is past;, I am no longer uneasy 
about your health.” 

“What do you fear, then? Now, 
nothing but my death can separate 
us.” 

“ Until you are my wife, I cannot 
be easy.” 

“ Alas! my dear unhappy cousin, 
I shall have to keep you in torture, 
then, for some time longer.” 

“T know it; your mother is piti- 
less.” 

“That is to say, that she has pity 
on me,” sai! Marguerite, smiling. 
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“My care of you ought to give 
her more confidence in me. She 
knows me well enough to under- 
stand that ——” 

Marguerite put her pretty little 
hand, pale and thin from sickness, 
on the lips of her cousin, and inter- 
rupted him by saying, “Stephen, 
let us speak of something else. 
Show me my portrait.” 

He took up the picture which was 
on the table, and gave it to her. 

“This is charming,” said she, 
“but it does not resemble me at 
all; it will be a long time before I 
have such a fresh, rosy color.” 

“You have it now; your beauti- 
ful complexion is entirely restored. 
At present you have less animation 
than usual, but I have noticed with 
pleasure, while painting this por- 
trait, that you have improved daily; 
and very soon no one will be able 
to discover by your looks that you 
have been so seriously sick.” 

“ Ah! you have noticed that while 
you have been looking at me,” re- 
plied Marguerite, suspiciously, “and 
is it that also which made you 
weep ?” 

“I did not weep, I——.” Then 
Stephen, affecting’ to joke, said, 
smiling, “ I was pitying myself.” 

“ You are a flatterer,” continued 
Marguerite; “I know very well that 
I am no longer pretty.” 

“Oh! mon Dieu, you have never, 
never been so beautiful; and the 
proof of it is, that this portrait is a 
hundred times prettier than any of 
the others.” 

“TI don’t think so,” said Mar- 
guerite, “ that which you took three 
months ago of me in my riding 
habit is much better done.” 

“Oh! that is but a rough sketch; 
but since you speak of the execu- 
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tion, I will tell you that the best 
drawn of all is the one I sketched 
this past winter—that in the blue 
dress, with a crown of roses—that 
is my chef-’d’ceuvre, and it is very 
like you.” 

“No, I do not like it; it is stiff; 
my mother has one which pleases 
me much better; you remember it; 
it is the one with the bunch of 
lilacs ?” 

“Yes, I remember it; it is the 
first one I drew after my return 
from Asia. How happy I was that 
day! What joy it was to be near 
you again after such a long ab- 
sence! What a frightful voyage I 
had, and how I suffered in that de- 
testable country! It was at Smyrna 
that I heard of your marriage. I 
hate Smyrna! I left it immedi- 
ately. I would visit neither the 


port nor the bazaars. I was crazy 
with despair. This marriage had 
always seemed to me an impossi- 
bility, and in spite of the resolution 
of your father, and his cruelty, I 
flattered myself that some obstacte 


would intervene. And then, also, 
I thought you had more courage 
for resistance. Ah! Marguerite, 
Marguerite, you have been very do- 
cile! And you wish me now to be 
easy; you ask me what it is that I 
fear? Alas! it is your character 
which makes me tremble; yes, to- 
morrow, from some caprice, your 
mother may come to you and say, 
“T do not wish you to marry your 
cousin,” and, to please her, you will 
say to me a second time—weeping 
just enough to keep me from de- 
testing you—“Stephen, we must 
part—adieu.” 
Marguerite, with an impatient 
movement, snatched away her 
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scarf, with which Stephen had been 
playing a moment before, and said, 
“T am no longer a litte girl of six- 
teen who can be married in spite of 
herself; I am at liberty to have a 
will of my own in the matter now, 
and, if ever I say to you, ‘We must 
part—adieu,’ it will be because I be- 
lieve, as I did a month ago, that I 
am going to die.” 

Stephen seized both of Marguer- 
ite’s hands, and kissed them ten- 
derly. 

“Do not be angry, my darling; I 
am not going to give you a fever by 
scolding you; that would delay our 
marriage still longer. I will com- 
plain no more; I feel convinced that 
my eternal groaning must tire you; 
but you must pardon me, for, ma- 
dame, do you know that it will soon 
be twenty years since I first loved 
you?” 

“Don’t say that so loud, or some 
one will think I am an old woman; 
besides, it is not twenty years. 

“Well, then, eighteen years; is 
that too much ?” 

“Do you count the years of in- 
fancy ?” 

“Certainly, they are the most im- 
portant of all; it is to this grand 
passion of my youth that I owe all 
my little talent. When they wished 
to make me learn Latin verses, they 
said, ‘work hard, and then you 
shall go and plav with Marguerite.’ 
When they wished me to practice 
on the piano, they said, ‘you shall 
play these duets with Marguerite;’ 
and they made me learn to draw by 
repeating constantly, ‘you will be 
able to take portraits of Mar- 
guerite.’” 

“Oh!” exclaimed she, “here is a 
prediction that has been realized 





several times. I really believe you 
have taken a dozen portraits of me, 
at least.” 

“A dozen? I have made many 
more than a dozen.” 

Stephen opened his album, and 
counted eleven likenesses of Mar- 
guerite. 

“Here are eleven already; your 
mother has five of them; my father 
has one; Lady Helena has two, and 
Gaston has one, which he hung up 
yesterday in his own room, and put 
this inscription under it, written by 
himself: ‘ Portrait of Mamma,’ 
which is not very flattering to the 
painter. That makes twenty, and 
this is only the first series; after we 
are married, I shall begin a second 
series.” 

“You are crazy,” said she, smil- 
ing; “but tell me did Gaston ask 
you himself to give him this pic- 
ture ?” 

“Yes, and I was much astonished 
at it, for I know he does not like 
me at all.” 

“It is his nurse who has put this 
foolish jealousy into his head; but 
you yourself are not very much dis- 
posed to love him ?” 

“Unless I find he grows daily 
more like you, in which case my 
sentiments will change towards him. 
He came to see me this morning, 
and condescended to play with the 
pipes which I brought from Con- 
stantinople. Oh! how I love Con- 
stantinople; it was there I learned 
that you were awidow. Oh! I love 
Constantinople; it is a beautiful 
city. With what p'easure did I 
leave it to return to you, who were 
free, that I might again find at 
last ——” 

“T admire your manner of travel- 


ing,” interrupted Marguerite, smil- 
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ing; “you will not look at cities in 
which you hear bad news, and 
immediately leave the country in 
which you receive that which pleases 
you.” 

* Alas! I did not travel for instruc- 
tion ; I fled to a distance that I 
might forget ; happily I have been 
permitted to return, and have for- 
gotten nothing.” 

Stephen said these words with 
such touching emotion that Margue- 
rite was moved. 

“A love of eighteen years is very 
beautiful,” said she, “above all, ina 
hero of your age.” 

“A love which neither .time, ab- 
sence, nor despair has changed for 
a single moment,” replied Stephen. 

“And you fear that I will prove 
ungrateful and unworthy.” 

“T fear everything. I am afraid 
of your mother ; Iam afraid of your 
child ; I am afraid of a rival.” 

Marguerite burst out laughing at 
this last fear. 

“And what rival, if you please? 
Name him, name him.” 

“T do not fear any one just now, 
but some one may appear at any 
time who will prove more acceptable 
to you than I am.” 

“Oh, do not affeet modesty—nq 
one can ever please me as well as 
you do.” 

“Why not?” 

** Because no one will ever appear 
to me to be so good and so spirituel, 
so full of courage, generosity und 
talent.” 

“TI do not believe a word of it, 
but it is all the same, and just as 
pleasant to hear you say so.” 

“Because, in short,” continued 
Marguerite, “no one will ever love 
me as you do.” 

“Eh? Mon Dieu, who knows 
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that? It is not such a difficult thing 
to love you.” 

Marguerite looked at her cousin 
with a charming expression—-a mix- 
ture of joy, astonishment, and pride. 

“Eh, well,” said she, ‘‘here is.one 
of the very things that pleases me 
so much in you ; you never fall into 
the vulgarities of custom; generally 
speaking, people who have the pre- 
tension of loving, will not admit that 
any one can equal them in love. 
You, on the contrary, admit the pos- 
sibility of a successful rival. Let it 
be so. It is a novelty.” 

“It is not original with me, I as- 
sure you ; if anything surprises me, 
it is that any one can see you and 
love you otherwise than I love you. 
Besides, I cannot. count on the su- 
periority of my love to reassure my- 
self. To love is nothing—to please 


is everything.” 

While he was still speaking, a con- 
fused noise was heard through the 
chateau. Loud cries came from the 


direction of the avenue. Stephen 
hastily descended into the court to 
see what had happened ; and Mar- 
guerite, still too weak to walk, lean- 
ed pale and trembling over the bal- 
cony, calling in a frightened tone for 
her son. 
IL. 

Stephen looked on every side, 
vainly seeking for some one whom 
he could question as to the cause of 
the cries which he heard. All the 
inhabitants of the chateau were run- 
ning towards the bottom of the ave- 
nue, like uneasy persons hastening 
to the help of some one in danger. 
Stephen ran also, but the avenue 
was very long, and he could not dis- 
tinguish what was going on at the 
foot of it. What he felt resembled 
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the irritating and impossible agonies 
of a night-mare ; the faster he ran, 
the longer the avenue seemed ; the 
end seemed flying before him, and 
his strength, exhausted by the ra- 
pidity with which he ran, and the 
oppression of his fear, was fast fail- 
ing him. 

A young peasant girl was passing 
through the neighboring field; Ste- 
phen called out to her, “ What is the 
matter? What has happened ?” 
The girl, who looked very much 
frightened, replied in a patois which 
the unfortunate Stephen could not 
understand, and her answer was lost 
to him. By degrees objects became 
more visible at the end of the ave- 
nue. Stephen perceived several 
groups, all apparently in a state of 
agitation. Persons ran from one 
place to another, as if there was 
more than one victim in this acci- 
dent or misfortune, round whom 
they were pressing in turn. Ste- 
phen ran on faster, but he could still 
understand nothing. Soon, how- 
ever, he saw surrounding a bench. 
on which he had often sat with Mar- 
guerite, six or seven women, their 
white caps reflecting the rays of the 
setting sun ; some of them raised 
their arms to heaven in sign of des- 
pair and distress. The wind which 
was from that direction brought to 
him cries and groans, and among 
them he recognized the voice of 
Gaston. His blood seemed to stand 
still in his veins; his sight grew 
dark, his feet clung to the earth, and 
he could scarcely stand; but he 
thought of Marguerite’s anxiety, took 
courage and ran on; then he saw 
another group further off than the 
first, which attracted his attention. 
The astonished and frightened pea- 
sants stood in the middle of the 
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avenue, contemplating with conster- 
nation and curiosity some object 
which Stephen could not see, which 
was extended motionless on the 
earth. These also raised their arms 
with gestures of astonishment and 
anger. Stephen perceived among 
them one of the chateau servants ; 
he recognized him by his livery, and 
called at the top of his voice, “Fran- 
cois, Francois!” but Francois, both 
hands resting cn his knees, seemed 
all eyes, and heard nothing. Ste- 
phen was about five hundred paces 
from the spot where this inexplica- 
ble drama was taking place, when 
he perceived another group, invisi- 
ble to him until that moment. A 
dozen persons surrounded a young 
tree, looking with upturned faces at 
something in its branches, speaking 
at the same time with great warmth 
and earnestness. Among these per- 
sons he recognized M. Berthault, 
Gaston’s tutor, by his black dress, 
the sight of whom immediately re- 
assured him, for he thought, with 
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reason, thot if Gaston had been 
dangerously wounded, M. Berthault 
would have held him in his arms, 
soothed and consoled him, and not 
have stood gazing at a bird in a 
tree. 
Stephen turned towards the first 
group. 

* Ah! here is M: D’Arzac,” said 
one of the peasant women, advanc- 
ing towards him. “My poor, dear 
Monsieur, a great misfortune has 
happened—a wolf has bitten Louisa’s 
child, and they are burning his 
arm.” 

The child uttered‘frightful cries, 
and Stephen, alarmed, called “ Gas- 
ton! Gaston!” 

“They were playing together, the 
poor little things,” continued the 
woman, “and the villainous beast 
has bitten them both. She was cer- 
tainly mad from this heat. Thank 
Heaven they have killed her—that’s 
a blessing ; but for that she would 
do more harm.” 





CIRRUS—A SONNET. 
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Cirrus, fair offspring of the yielding earth, 

Has upward soared to purifying height, 

Till ’gainst the radiant sky in dazzling white, 
She floats, forgetful of her lowly birth, 

Tiil wooed by fav’ring airs to yield her worth 

On parching fields, where Want and Plenty fight. 
But Want shall y eld; for Cirrus’ low’ring might 
Shall pour the conquering rain, and banish Dearth. 
And thus my love in far-off grandeur gleams— 
How can I win her from those chilling skies ? 
How change to truth these mocking dreams, 
That glowing love shall warm her heart and eyes, 
Till I shall bask beneath these fervent beams, 


Entranced in fragrant kisses and in sighs ! 


Pelersburg, Vae 
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Wira the exception of the old 
school Baptists, the Catholics and 
the Jews, nearly all religious’ s2cts 
in the North have sunken into the 
very filth and mire of politics. The 
new school Presbyterians, Univer- 
salists, Unitarians, and Methodists 
especially, can no longer be called 
religious bodies in any Christian 
sense of that word. They are po- 
litical organizations, of the most 
bitter, intolerant, and unchristian 
type. Full of wrath and the spirit 


of cruelty and slaughter, they have 
denied Christ, and followed after 
the malignancy of the devil and all 


his works. There are spme indivi- 


dual exceptions, but as organized » 


bodies, they are furiously, brutally 
political. That divine spirit which 
went up from Calvary in tones of 
pleading love and forgiveness has 
been cast aside for the profane, and 
angry, and violent temper of the 
bar-room and the hustings. The 
old cry comes back again in the 
breast of the true followers of 
Christ, that ‘ They have taken away 
our Lord, and we know not where 
they have laid him.” The Balti- 
more Episcopal Methodist, one of 
the ablest religious papers published 
in the country, takes up the doings 
of the last Methodist General Con- 
ference, and lays open its stupidity 
and its corruption with a dissecting- 
knife that cleaves to the very bone. 
For the purpose of preserving this 
remarkable document for future 


public reference, we here give it en- 
tire: 

“A proposition is before the 
General Conference to increase 
the number of ‘the Articles of 
Religion,’ to meet the wants of 
the age and the necessities of 
the church.. Among others, we 
notice the project of an article, 
which might borrow its heading 
from—‘ Killing no Murder—’ the 
purport of the article being, that, 
though killing human beings is a 
sin, as a general thing, yet it is 
right to kill when commanded to do 
so by the authorities, and in war, 
and in extreme cases of self-de- 
fence. 

“We find in this long string of 
proposed new Articles, many utterly 
unnecessary, and one, somewhat 
presumptuous, which makes it a 
fundamental Article of Religion— 
that the dead are conscious prior 
to the resurrection. We confess we 
d> not see what this opinion has to 
do with religion. It seems to us a 
matter properly belonging to Sheol; 
and unless the northern Methodist 
Church acknowledge the revelations 
of the spirit-rappers, we are at a 
loss to guess how the General Con- 
ference has obtained the additional 
information that enables them to 
decide ex cathedra, and fix as an Ar- 
ticle of Creed, what hitherto has 
been only a probable opinion. The 
only evidence quoted in the Article 
to sustain it, is a reference to Dives 
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and Lazarus. But it is an obvious 
principle of evidence that if a party 
summon a witness, the whole of his 
testimony must be received with 
equal literal strictness. If the par- 
able, or illustration, or narrative re- 
ferred to, was intended to reveal to 
us the state of the dead, then we 
must accept the whole of it, and 
make an. Article of Creed, not only 
of the consciousness, but the con- 
dition and personal relations of the 
good and bad as there presented. 
Yet, the General Conference would 
hardly adopt Jonathan Edwards’ 
doctrine; that the happiness of the 
pious dead is mightily exalted by 
the propinquity of the damned, 
whose shrieks and groans give hea- 
venly flavor to the exquisite rest of 
the saved. For ourselves, we do 
not care to know more than is re- 
vealed. The pious dead are in the 
very best hands, and will be well 
taken care of. If God chooses to 
lull them asleep on His bosom for a 
while, after the weary warfare of 
life, we may rejoice in the prospect 
of the rest, ‘preliminary to eternal 
activity; if, on the contrary, He 
shall see fit at once to introduce 
His returned children to their 
homes and new life, Amen, we may 
rejoice in the hope of that glorious 
transition. But to make an Article 
of Religion of the manner in which 
God introduces the spirits of the 
jast into the other world, is about 
as wise and useful as the settlement 
of the Immaculate Conception. In 
all honesty, we urge upon the Gene- 
ral Conference the reply made by 
our Lord to the first impertinent 
question put to Him about the 
other world. It contains a solemn 
prohibition and warning to His 
ministers, that we cannot ponder 
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too deeply, and one which just now 
the northern Methodist preachers 
are particularly in need of consider- 
ing: ‘Strive to enter in at the 
straight gate; for many, I say unto 
you, will seek to enter it, and shall 
not be able. When once the Mas- 
ter of the house is risen up, and 
hath shut to the door, and ye begin 
to stand without and knock at the 
door, saying—Lord! Lord! open to 
us; and He shall answer and say 
unto you, I know you not whence 
ye are. Then shall ye begin to say 
we have eaten and drunk in Thy 
presence, and prophesied in Thy 
name, and in Thy name have cast 
out devils, and in Thy name have 
done many wonderful works. But 
he shall say, I tell you, I know you 
not whence ye are: depart from me 
all ye workers of iniquity.’ 

“A solemn examination of them- 
selves before God, to learn whether 
a thorough alliance with the party 
of Stevens and Butler and Brown- 
low, and the reckless attempt to 
confound with the grand truths of 
man’s redemption, the political po- 
licy of a party, condemned by a 
large part of the people of the 
country as remorselessly and aston- 
ishingly wicked, and excused by its 
own leaders only upon the godless 
ground of expediency; a solemn in- 
quiry of this kind would be far 
more Christian-like and profitable 
than establishing opinions about 
the dead, and might furnish more 
rational inducements for fasting and 
prayer than the fear of the Presi- 
dent’s acquittal and loss of Ben. 
Wade’s patronage. A telegram to 
call’ Senator Willey’s attention to 
this text would have been more 
apostolic than the message Bishop 
Simpson is said to have sent him; 
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and probably would have been bet- 
ter for the soul of the sworn judge 
of the President. But we strongly 
suspect that the whole string of Ar- 
ticles was prepared only to be a ve- 
hicle for the killing provision we 
first mentioned. The church must 
pass some immunity act for the 
irregularities of her ministers and 
members during the war. Such 
preachers, for instance, as the bro- 
ther who removed a herd of un- 
armed Indians from this world of 
sorrow by unexpected massacre, 
and many others who, like valiant 
Gideon, wielded the sword of the 
Lord, but, unfortunately, cannot 
find that their commission came 
from above; these military saints 
qre so stained with mortal sin, that 
they may reasonably feel anxiety 
lest they may have exhausted the 
benevolence of Christian law, which 
was not made to govern the wars of 
the church—the code, in fact, hav- 
ing been, by some incomprehensible 
mistake, drawn up by ‘the Prince 
of Peace,’ and not ‘the God of Bat- 
tles.’ Some bill of immunity is, 
therefore, required to quiet consci- 
ence, and silence the ill-natured in- 
sinuations of Satan, who has mali- 
ciously mixed up the deeds of Me- 
thodists and unconverted sinners in 
his memoranda of the war, without 
regard to the well-known rule of 
‘intention,’ expounded by the inge- 
nious doctors of Rome, but not at 
all monopolized by the Jesuits. 
Nothing is more proper than that a 
church that has adopted the Mo- 
hammedan plan of extension, should 
also make a Mohammedan provision 
for the security of those who aban- 
don the security of the gospel to 
take up the missionary torch and 
the sword. But we humbly suggest 
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that the Article proposed makes 
very insufficient provision for the 
necessities of the case. Immunity 
from the penalty of one Command- 
ment carries but little comfort to 
the violators of the other nine. 
When the Methodist preachers and 
people gave themselves to the war, 
they availed themselves of the full- 
est privileges allowed by a state of 
things which is a suspension of the 
Ten Commandments, with substitu- 
tion of injunctions for prohibitions. 
The bishops, ministers and people 
used all possible influence to send 
to the war, not only the most 
doubtfully moral men of their own 
church, but the most wicked and 
unscrupulous scoundrels that could 
be recruited by hope of ‘blood, 
brandy and free quarters.’ Reve- 
rend Colonels led such men into 
farm regions and towns, and per- 
mitted them to do what they pleas- 
ed. ‘What a man does by another, 
he does of himself,’is an indisputa- 
ble maxim of law; and so reverend 
bishops and members of conference, 
an immunity, short of universal ap- 
plicability, will be too short to 
cover the multitude of sins—far too 
many to be covered by c:arity, even 
if you had any to cover them with. 

“Let us press this matter upon 
you. War does not love God su- 
premely. It ostensibly loves the 
cause more than God. It subverts 
even the form and ritual of godli- 
ness for the cause. War makes it- 
self an image of its God—a flag— 
which it raises over churches and 
altars, to which it swears devotion, 
and sings hymns, and sacrifices hu- 
man lives, and which it brings back 
from bloody fields and hangs up as 
a holy thing in churches. When 
the flag is up, the Cross must bow to 
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it. In all things ‘the flag’ must 
have the precedence. It may close 
the church ; it may make beds in it; 
stables in it; a place of moral filthi- 
ness of it. The pulpit must glorify 
‘the flag,’ and keep silent before 
it, even when it is doing the work 
of desecration and demolition upon 
the churches. ‘The flag,’ too, has 
a gospel—a provision of salvation 
wider than Christ’s—extending, ac- 
cording to Dr. Tyng, even ‘to the 
rare birds of Billy Wilson’s regi- 
ment,’ and asking no repentance nor 
abstinence from sin: spreading its 
protecting wing where no argel’s 
pinions can reach—making a low 
comic theatre ‘a house of God and 
gate of heaven.’ War takes the 
name of God in vain. According 
to Uncle Toby, ‘the army swore 
terribly in Flanders,’ but evangeli- 
cal familiarity with holy things en- 
abled our ‘rare birds’ to blaspheme 
beyond historical precedent. But, 
besides, from one end of the coun- 
try to the other, in pulpits, prayer- 
meetings, official documents, every- 
where God’s name was as free as 
Lincoln’s; everywhere it was stamp- 
ed upon the body of death, whose 
‘rank offense was smelling to hea- 
ven. There was no injustice, vio- 
lence, fraud, or unclassified villainy 
that was not mixed with ‘the 
name.’ Conover lied by it; Mrs. 
Surratt was killed in God’s holy 
name ; Provost-marshals traded in 
it ; peddlers sold ginger-bread and 
playing-cards and Harper’s Weekly 
to the soldiers in virtue of a license 
obtained by the use of the name of 
the Almighty. But of all the blas- 
phemy of the war, however, the 
blasphemy of political sacrilege, per- 
petrated in Methodist Conferences 
and pulpits, was the most shocking. 
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The immunity bill must not forget 
the third Commandment. 

“War has no Sabbaths. It re- 
viewed troops on that day—the can- 
onized President himself freely par- 
taking the transgression. It march- 
ed and it fought battles, and did its 
own deeds and thought its own 
thoughts. It aboiished the fourth 
Commandment. ‘Honor thy fa- 
ther and thy mother that thy days 
may be long in the land,’ ceased to 
be a rule when lads were incited to 
abandon their parents, for fields of 
blood where days were short. Thou 
shalt kill, is the commandment of 
war. Kill without thought or con- 
viction of the right to kill—against 
conviction to kill—kill your own fa- 
ther, brother, son, because drafted 
or hired to kill; make widows and 
orphans for fifty cents a day and ra- 
tions, though you be a stranger and 
do not know the cause of quarrel. 
Kill by every means; by cannon and 
rifle and sword ; by volcanic explo- 
sion of gunpowder ; by starvation, 
cold, orphanage, interdiction of me- 
dicines—every way—only kill! kill! 
Yea, screamed a thousand pulpits, 
kill; and may the blessing of God, 
the love of the Father, the grace of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and the com- 
munion and fellowship of the Holy 
Ghost.abide with you. 

“The seventh Commandment. We 
dare not unveil the horrors of the 
violation of that pure and sacred 
canon—infandum. But by no means 
neglect it in your bill of immunity. 

* Thou shalt not steal. The Gene- 
ral Conference may have difficulty 
to frame an act sufficient to meet 
the necessities arising out of this 
Commandment. An omnibus bill, 
with room for all possible kleptic ap- 
propriations, might tax the inge- 
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nuity of the acutest chairman of a 
Congressional Committee of Ways 
and Means. A list of articles sto- 

n would be impossible to a Census 
Bureau. Books, from family Bibles 
to Patent Office reports ; jewelry, 

late, wine, furniture, clothing, fa- 
mily portraits, horses, and other do- 
mestic animals, everything enume- 
rated in the national tax-list, and 
almost everything not in it ; every- 
thing destructible, everything port- 
able, everything the African ant 
could eat, everything a Yankee auc- 


tioneer could sell, everything a man 


could carry, a New England woman 
could covet, a child could play with, 
everything a klepto-maniac would 
steal, or a Fagin could use for young 
thieves to learn on—everything so 
valueless that an extreme rabbinical 
interpretation of the law would 
make it only possibly dishonest to 
take it—everything that could be 
probed for in the ground, fished for 
in the water ; filched, fobbed, open- 
ly robbed, or secret’~ .bstracted ; 
everything that couid carry with it 
a curse and a shame, all were car- 
ried off to Christian homes by Chris- 
tian men. It will take a strong and 
full immunity bill to quiet the titles 
of good men to the things they 
picked up. We advise the General 
Conference to adopt the rule of 
Bryce Jagger: ‘Mariners have no 
rights after the keel touches land.’ 
Nothing short of this will do. ‘Must 
have much whisky ; snake very big.’ 

“ Thou shalt not bear false witness. 
We hardly know how to deal with 
this commandment. Nothing could 
be more inconvenient to the M. E. 
Church tLan any check to mendaci- 
ty in the direction of ‘ false witness.’ 
Misrepresentation, falsehood, slan- 
der, have been the most universal 
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and effective of all the weapons used 
against the South in this holy cru- 
sade. Only men could carry mus- 
kets, but everybody can lie. Then, 
steam lends a million of tongues to 
libel. The ‘fruits of the war’ can- 
not be gathered without false wit- 
ness. It has already done more for 
the cause than all other means put 
together. Harper’s Weekly alone 
has done more to support ‘the par- 
ty’ than all the generals and states- 
men of Massachusetts. There is no 
saving the country, after the Radi- 
cal fashion, without ‘false witness.’ 
It is the staple article. The atmos- 
phere is thick and hurtling with 
lies. During the war, official bulle- 
tins were read backwards by the 
prudent, and believed only by fools. 
The most unfounded and atrocious 
libels were copied without hesita- 
tion into newspapers, issued by 
churches, and recommended from 
the pulpits as agencies of the Holy 
Ghost. Contradiction, most indu- 
bitable, of these lies was rarely re- 
peated in the columns that had ea. 
gerly published them. To conceal 
the injurious ‘truth, to blazon the 
advantageous lie, was a duty to the 
party, whose boasted author was the 
God of Truth. Mens’ true charac- 
ters were concealed when dead, as 
misrepresented while living. Mr. 
Lincoln is established in the mar- 
tyrology of the churches as the 
Moses of the age, the Messiah of 
the new redemption, the purest of 
patriots, the wisest of sages, the 
most devout and godlike of men. 
The leaders of the dominant. party 
are all excellent of their kind. 
Grant is a quintessence of Hanni- 
bal, and Cesar, and Napoleon, with 
a flavor of Marlborough, and a 
strong scent of Wellington, as Lord 
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Peter’s bread was the quintessence 
of beef and mutton, and partridge, 
although no natural appearance nor 
sensible trace of either could be 
found in the ordinary wafer pre- 
sented for adoration. The people 
of the country have been lied out of 
confidence in their five senses and 
their understanding. They do not 
pretend to judge of men by natu- 
ral means, nor of measures by com- 
mon sense. They worship dogs and 
snakes and bullocks, as the ‘gods 
that brought them out of Egypt.’ 


They sacrifice their property, their ° 


conscience, their better knowledge 
and better feelings to a Moloch of 
party, which they find served by 
men they learned to trust, when 
these priests of falsehood were min- 
isters of God. They are told that 
in the South the weak oppress the 
strong; the powerless trample on 
the powerful ; the conquered tyran- 
nize over the conquerors; the un- 
armed are mobbing and butchering 
men armed to the tee:h. They be- 
lieve that every negro face is a liv- 
ing edition of the Ten Command- 
ments, an unintermitting expression 
and recommendation of the cardi- 
nal virtues. The northern people 
believe that the negroes are grand 
in intellect, steady of purpose, in- 
tuitively qualified for reforming, ele- 
vating, guiding the educated whites 
to a destiny more splendid than ever 
reached by men. The Church 
Union, shining with the concen- 
trated rays of aggregated Protes‘- 
antism, prociaims that a negro Pre- 
sident will be the necessary and sa- 
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tisfactory expedient of the nation’s 
safety, Truth, even the semblance, 
the lingering recollection and savor 
of departed truth, is lied out of the 
public mind to an extent of incon- 
ceivable obliteration. Rev. Mr. Neal, 
a southern preacher, is whipped by 
a northern Methodist mob. Imme- 
diately the lie goes forth that Mr. 
Neal is a northern brother, whipped 
by southern rebels. The falsehood 
is noticed and the truth stated, but 
no northern paper that published 
the lie, corrects it. They are too 
religious to arrest a lie that is work- 
ing well for what they dare to call — 
the work of God. A false statement, 
most injurious to the Baltimore Con- 
ference, appears in northern Me- 
thodist papers, and is eagerly echoed 
by the New York Observer. We 
correct the statement, but the falsi- 
fiers do not, as we knew and said 
they would not. Lying is the very 
soul of war. The General Confer- 
ence must go the whole length of 
putting ‘evil for good.’ 

“ Thou shalt not covet. That was 
ordained before there were Method- 
ist churches and parsonages in the 
South, ‘pleasant to the eye’ and 
tempting to the touch. Before there 
were members of the Church of 
Christ to be coveted and bribed, be- 
fooled, or driven into the church 
that only wan'‘s their votes to gov- 
ern the country and win it to Christ 
without the slow process of indivi- 
dual eonversion. Thou shalt covet, 
is an indispensable provision for the 
new Discipline, if it is to set forth 
the full creed of the church.” 
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William is greater in his retreats than Marlborougt in his victories. On the other hand, the uniformity 
of Caesar’s successes does not dull his greatness. Greatness is not in the cfroneamsaness but in the man.” 


“ Never was a man more ironically Fi 
littleness by raising him on the shield of victory. 


FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. 


fted by Fortune, and it seems as though she would exhibit his empty 
HENRY HEINE. 





As promised in our introductory 
paper, we now propose to examine 
the campaigns and battles in which 
General Grant commanded, and 
shall endeavor to supply some just 
measure of his true rank among the 
distinguished soldiers of the modern 
era. This might be really deter- 
mined after a thorough critical ana- 
lysis of his Virginia campaign. His 
friends and special panegyrists 
would doubtless assent to this; and 
the military critic, assuredly, would 
maintain that, protracted as it was, 
through more than eleven months, 
including so many fiercely disputed 
battles, and in the course of which 
resources of men and munitions so 
vast were available to the Federal 
general, by that campaign will he 
be judged at the bar of history as a 
military commander. Gen. Grant, 
indeed, seems to have taken this 
view in his official report of the ope- 
rations of 1:64-5, for he substan- 
tially claims for those operations the 
signal distinction of having ended 
the war in the only way practicab!e, 
and this after the Confederates had 
baffled every effort of his several 
predecessors on the same theatre. 
The conception of this campaign, 





he declares, was aitained after a 
profound consideration of the great 
problems involved; and that having 
been engendered in his own brain, 
his operations grew to consumma- 
tion just as they. had been originally 
conceived. We would be warrant- 
ed, therefore, we repeat, in cor- 
fining our investigations merely to 
his battles and operations in Virgi- 
nia, without consideration of his ex- 
ploits at Fort Donelson and Vicks- 
burg ; yet, in view of the extraor- 
dinary character of all the events 
which have lifted him aloft upon the 
“shield of victory,” we have deter- 
mined to review his whole remarka- 
ble military career. Of course we 
will not attempt any detailed ac 
count of battles, but merely giving 
a@ summary of those salient inci- 
dents, strategical and tactical, which 
we think furnish the grounds for an 
accurate measurement of his mili- 
tary capacity,-shall ask our readers 
to examine for themselves and test 
our conclusions by the light of ac- 
cessible history. 

1. At Belmont, General Grant 
rose above the military horizon, and 
by that singular good foriune which 
has marked his whole subsequen’ 
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eareer, a foolish, badly-managed ope- 
ration that ended in defeat, was 
transmuted into victory, giving rich 
promise, it is alleged, of what he af- 
terwards effected. No well-infcrm- 
ed, disinterested soldier, however, 
will venture to assert that that ope- 
ration ought to have been under- 
taken ; or that the possible results 
to flow from it justified Gen. Grant 
in losing one man for its accomplish- 
ment. In a private letter to his fa- 
ther, written at the time to extenu- 
ate his defeat, and in his official re- 
port, General Grant declared, in 
substance, that though his forces 
narrowly escaping disaster, were 
driven’ back upon their transports, 
yet he had been able to attain all 


the objects of the expedition. Let. 


us see if this is so. He had, pre- 
viously, received an order from his 
superior, General Fremont, to dis- 
patch a force into Missouri to make 
a diversion in order to deter the 
Confederates from detaching any 
part of the garrison from Columbus, 


Kentucky, to reinforce their friends — 


assembled and operating in the same 
direction. Pursuant to that order, 
he says, he had already detached a 
portion of his own force from Cairo, 
under one of his colonels, and then 
concluded, subsequently, to make a 
descent upon the Confederate posi- 
tion at Belmont, with his main force. 

Belmont is on very low ground, 
on the shore opposite to Columbus, 
and, as Grant admits, was so direct- 
ly under the batterics of that for- 
midably garnisied fortress, that it 
would have been impossible for him 
to occupy the position “a single 
hour,” even had he driven away or 
eaptured the Confederates on that 
side of the river. That being so, of 
course the expe lition did not prop- 
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erly come within the scope of Gen. 
Fremont’s order, for as Grant did 
not and could not hope to hold the 
place, its effect, indubitably, would 
not be to hinder the Confederates 
from sending into Missouri any de- 
tachment immediately after he had 
retired, if they had desired to do 
so. Therefore, from the outset, the 
affair was one of that fruitless, bar- 
ren class, condemned by all military 
writers, and never attempted by any 
master of the art of war. Not having 
been made in obedience to superior 
authority, but of his own volition, 
General Grant is justly responsible 
for its conception as well as for its 
conduct ; responsible for the unne- 
cessary loss of more than 350 men 
killed and wounded, or more than 
10 per cent. of his command, and 
for the culpable exposure to cap- 
ture—so narrowly escaped—of his 
whole force engaged, or more than 
three thousand of his best troops, a 
catastrophe which must have been 
almost mortal at that moment to 
Federal operations in that quarter. 
At most, he could only hope to do 
what he claims to have done, burned 


. some few tents, and killed or maim- 


ed, or captured, a portion of the hos- 
tile garrison, petty results in no 
wise commensurate with, cr com- 
pensatory for, the loss of life which 
he might reasonably anticipate un- 
der the most favorable circum- 
stances. Engaged in a futile, wrong- 
headed operation, nothing could ex- 
ceed the disorder into which his 
troops were thrown as soon as the 
Confederates assembled and made- 
head against them. They were then 
easily swept back pell-mell upon 
their transports, Grant himself bare- 
ly effecting his escape. A blunder 
in conception, and carried out with. 
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‘the least possible soldierly method, 
or the application in the exigency 


of that military knowledge which 
Grant had had the opportunity to 
acquire at West Point, and in the 
war with Mexico, this, his initial 
operation, is altogether characteris- 


tic of the man, and displayed his 


ignorance of the principles of the 
art of war, and also that reckless 
disregard of the lives of his men 
which has made his subsequent path 
to eminence the bloodiest in human 
history. 

2. Escaping official accountabili- 
ty for the patent incompetency 
shown in the expedition against 
Belmont by a singulur freak of for- 
tune, General Grant was retained 
in chief command at Cairo and Pa- 
ducah, with such an accomplished 
soldier as C. F. Smith subordinate 
to him. His forces also, by the first 
of February, 1862, were swollen to 
mearly twenty thousand infantry, 
well provided with field artillery, 
with a view to early offensive opera- 
tions against the Confederate forti- 
fied positions known as Fort Henry 
and Fort Donelson, upon the Ten- 
nessee and Cumberland rivers. 

Meanwhile, General Fremont had 
beon relieved of the Departmental 
command by General Halleck, who 
issued the orders for that campaign. 
It is claimed, however, for Grant, 
that it was only at his repeated and 
urgent instance those orders were 
issued, and he was thus authorized 
to take the field. This, in fact, we 
are little disposed to question ; for 
Halleck had too thorough a theore- 
tical knowledge of the science of 
war, as illustrated by Frederick, Na- 
poleon, Marlborough, and Welling- 
ton, to plan such a campaign of his 
own accord. That campaign may 
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now indeed be too densely veiled by 
undeserved success for any just or ge- 
neral perception of its perilous er- 


-rors; yet had it failed, Halleck would 


have been rightly and fearfully res- 
ponsible, for he knew better, and 
had no right to yield to the judg- 
ment of an ill-informed subordinate, 
fresh from such » manifest misad- 
venture as'that at Belmont. Butas 
it was successful, and the paternity 
of the operation is now loudly vaunt- 
ed for General Grant, we may prop- 
erly hold him accountable for those 
glaring, inherent defects of plan 
which made defeat almost certain, 
and success a downright accident. 
And since that success has given 
him renown, has invested him with | 
the reputation for military ability, 
we shall examine the authenticity of 
Lis patent of generalship there, and 
thus acquired in popular estima- 
tion. 

Forts Henry and Donelson were 
some twelve miles apart, the former 
upon the east bank of the Tennes- 
see, and the latter upon the west 
bank of the Cumberland river. 
They were ccntral positions, upon a 
re-entering line, of which Bowling 
Green was the extreme right, and 
Columbus the western limit. A 
railway, with a vast accumulation 
of rolling stock connecting these 
flanks, passed rearward, or south- 
ward, both of Henry and Donelson, 
within some twelve miles of either 
position; and on both the Tennes- 
see and Cumberland the Confede- 
rates had an abundance of water 
transportation. Hence, as will be 
seen by a glance at the map, as one 
of their writers admits, “the Con- 
federates had the interior lines, so 
potential in war.” At Columbus 
and its outposts, General Polk had 
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at least fifteen thousand infantry, 
and at Bowling Green and in that 
quarter, General A. S. Johnston 
had at his disposition some twenty- 
five thousand men, while there were 
already in position ebout thirty-five 
hundred infantry and some few 
companies of cavalry, at Forts 
Henry and Donelson. That is to 
say, the Confederate commander 
had more than forty-three thousand 
troops, fully thirty-eight thousand 
of whom he could readily and swift- 
ly concentrate by rail, and hurl with 
overpowering weight, upon any ad- 
versary who might approach the 
centre of his line.* Such was the 
actual military situation on the part 
of the Confederates when this cam- 
paign, urged by Grant, and ordered 
by Halleck, was finally undertaken. 
With two divisions, about fifteen 
thousand strong, on transport, sup- 
ported by a naval force, Grant made 
his appearance on the Tennessee 
river, a short distance below Fort 
Henry, on the evening of the 3d of 
February, and that place was sub- 
jected, on the 6th, to a severe naval 
bombardment, to which, in its in- 
complete condition, it succumbed, 
after an obstinate struggle, how- 
ever, of some two hours. Mean- 
while, on the 4th, Grant had landed 
his force about four miles below the 
work, but took no part in its reduc- 
tion, which was wholly a naval ope- 
ration. That, however, which he 
‘might probably have effected, he 
did not attempt—that is, he did not 
invest the position in rear, and cut 
off the retreat of some twenty-six 
hundred of its garrison, who were 





* We derive these estimates from Con- 
federate sources. Northern writers, in- 
cluding Badeau, special historiographer of 
G.neral Grant, make tho number higher. 
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thus suffered to march off leisurely 
by the highway to Fort Donelson, 
as soon as it became apparent to 
the Confederate commander that 
Fort Henry must fall. For this 
strange inaction, the newspaper 
correspendents with the army (vide 
St. Louis Democrat) at the time, 
assert that there was much, indeed, 
general “complaint and comment.” 
And assuredly no one who will ex- 
amine the affair dispassionately can 
fail to see that, under every military 
aspect, it was a gross, inexplicable 
blunder to undertake an attack 
with the gunboais until the fortress 
had been invested by Grant’s forces, 
and, moreover, that this investment 
might and ought to have been made 
as early as the 5th of February, if 
not on the 4th. 

As we have said, there was rail- 
road communication between Bowl- 
ing Green and Columbus, by way 
of Forts Donelson and Henry, and, 
we may add, telegraphic intercourse 
likewise, as General Grant must 
have known. He could not expect 
to enter the Tennessee river with so 
large a naval and transport fleet— 
nor did he—without the fact becom- 
ing known to his adversary in am- 
ple time for the concentration of 
Confederate defensive resources 
which we have shown to be: in easy 
reach, and twice as heavy as the force 
with which he adventured upon the 
campaign. Moreover, Buell being 
now in movement upon, or to turn 
Bowling Green—with Nashville as 
his ulterior objective—by the evacu- 
ation of the former place, the forces 
there would manifestly be placed in 
the most advantageous position 
from which ultimately to cover 
Nashville after having met and as- 
sisted to crush Grant; in other 
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words, it was but reasonable to sup- 
pose that the Confederates would 
not suffer an isolated, fractional 
force of their enemy, of only fifteen 
thousand men, to attempt to break 
their line at so important a position 
as Fort Henry, without rushing 
thither from both flanks with every 
available resource. So, too, if the 
movement of Buell had made it ne- 
eessary for the Confederates to 
abandon Bowling Green, and, in- 
deed, that side of the Cumberland 
river, and thus make the whole 
force there available for the rein- 
forcement of the menaced positions; 
on the other hand, no Federal di- 
version havin; been made in the 
direction of Columbus, the mass of 
the Confederate force there—or, at 
least, ten thousand men—ecould 
likewise be detached for the like 
object. This was manifestly the 
true military course for the Con- 
federates in the exigency, and it is 
a maxim that vital operations in 
war shall be planned and conduct- 
ed under the belief that your ad- 
versary, in the main, will follow the 
dictates of common sense, and the 


cardinal principles of the art of. 


war | 

General Grant, however, after 
some loss of time, recklessly threw 
his two divisions ashore, as we have 
said, near Fort Henry, but left to 
the navy the task of reducing the 
work, and, by his subsequent tardi- 
ness, permitted the supporting force 
+o withdraw without molestation to 
Fort Donelson; nor did he attempt 
to follow in the same direction until 
the 12th, or one week after the fall 
of Fort Henry. Meanwhile, the 
Confederates were given precious 
time—working day and night—to 
complete a strong defensive line on 
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the land side, at Fort Donelson, to 
mount their batteries, and to re- 
ceive reinforcements of some ten 
thousand infantry, and several effec- 
tive field batteries.* 

Bold, or rather rash, in venturing 
upon a perilous theatre of war, 
reckless in undertaking an opera- 
tion against the probabilities and 
settled principles of the military 
art, he was by no means prompt or 
vigorous in his subsequent move- 
ment. Singularly dilatory after 
landing upon the east bank of the 
Tennessee river, he failed to move 
forward swiftly, and thus make suc- 
cess possible before a superior force 
could be mustered to foil and beat 
him. He was not waiting for rein- 
forcements assuredly, for he finally 
marched without them, and appear- 
ed, on the afternoon of the 12th of 
February, before Fort Donelson 
with only the two divisions (Smith’s 
and McCiernand’s) with which he 
had landed more than a week before 
at Fort Henry. He did not halt, 
we may assume, for naval sup- 
port, for he preceeded it several days, 
and might have been attacked by a 
Confederate force barely a thousand 
men less than his own, at least 
forty-eight hours before Commo- 
dore Foot reached the scene. This 
movement cut off any reinforce- 
ments to the beleaguered position 
from Columbus, but left it entirely 
open in the direction of Bowling 
Green, where there still remained 
at least 15,000 infantry. 

Thus, in the outset of this cam- 
paign, did the situation proffer 
every possible advantage to the 





* See Chapter II. Campaigns of Lieu. 
tenant-General Forrest (Blelock & Co., New 
York, 1868) for all the details in this con- 
nection. 
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Confederates, and place it within 
their ready power to overwhelm 
their reckless opponent. Or, to re- 
capitulate—after Grant had appear- 
ed in the neighborhood of Fort 
Henry with his force of 15,000 men, 
and before the naval attack began 
cn the 6th, a division of at least 
8,000 infantry might have been 
easily drawn thither from Colum- 
bus, and twice that number from 
Bowling Green, to meet and crush 
him. Why it was not done must 
ever remain one of those mysteries 
of an art in which blunders are 
ever 80 fatal, and have never pro- 
fited any General, save Ulysses 8. 
Grant. The Confederates, however, 
squandered every opportunity which 
their opponent was prodigal in af- 
fording. 

Accordingly, taking up his posi- 
tion, on the afternoon of the 12th 
of February, before Fort Donelson, 
the landward works of which had 
been entirely reconstructed by a re- 
gular engineer officer, between the 
6th and 12th of that month, Gene- 
ral Grant invested the position, re- 
gardless of the almost. certainty 
that he would draw down upon his 
force the greater part of that at 
Bowling Green. Having waited so 
long, it was now wrong, indubita- 
bly, to move until assured of the 
close neighborhood of his reinforce- 
ments, and of immediate naval sup- 
port. The equally gross error on 
the part of his opponent, Floyd— 
one wholly untrained, however, and 
inexperienced in the business of 
war—was that he did not attack 
Grant as early on the next morning 
(13th) as he did subsequently on 
the 15 h, and with his whole infan- 
try force, rather than half of it, as 
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on the latter occasion. By that 
time Floyd knew he had all the 
force he was to have, and hence 
that he was absolutely stronger 
then than he would naturally be at 
any time thereafter, while his oppo- 
nent would most probably receive 
large reinforcements. This patent 
fact he was unable to see, fortunate- 
ly for Grant, as also when, two days 
later, he determined upon the sor- 
tie, that it ought to be made with 
his whole available force, except, at 
most, the artillerists to man the wa- 
ter batteries. 

As will be remembered, the first 
serious demonstration against Don- 
elson was a naval attack on the 
14th, which met with the most sig- 
nal discomfiture. Grant meanwhile 
(only the night of that day) had 
been so reinforced that he had now 
27,000 men in position around the 
works. Early on the following 
morning, the Confederates made an 
impetuous onslaught upon the right 
of his line, in which McClernand’s 
and Wallace’s divisions were driven 
in complete disorder from the 
ground they had occupied; and 
though this was achieved by, at 
most, 8,000 men, so complete was 
the success of the operation, that 
Grant's Chief-of-Staff, Colonel Web- 
ster, gave notice to General Lew 
Wallace (says that officer in his 
official report) that a “new plan of 
operations” had been arranged. No 
soldier can read the whole of this 
affair carefully, or as a professional 
lesson, without seeing that General 
Grant was badly beaten, and that 
his discomfiture was not complete 
only because the plan settled upon 
in the Confederate Council of War 
the night before was not carried 
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out, but was widely and strangely 
deviated from at vital junctures 
by Floyd’s subordinate comman- 
ders.* 

It is the fact, however, that, after 
the defeat inflicted on Grant’s right, 
his subordinate—once his master— 
General C. F. Smith, made a char- 
acteristic, soldierly diversion and 
attack on the right of the Confede- 
rate works, where he effected a 
lodgement, displacing the several 
companies which had been left to 
hold it during the sortie, but this 
really was an event of little, or 
transient importance, as the posi- 
tion seized did not enjilade the other 
portion of the works, and a new, 
stronger line was at once occupied 
to the rearward, and in close prox- 
imity. 

Thus stood affairs on the night 
of the 15th of February: two of 
Grant’s divisions had been beaten, 
and driven back from their posi- 
tions, in front of two-thirds of the 
Confederate line of entrenchments, 
with a heavy loss of men, in killed, 
wounded and prisoners, and of two 
batteries of artillery, about 5,000 
stand of small arms, and the blan- 
kets and knapsacks of at least one 
division. That Grant had the re- 
motest idea his enemy was on the 
eve of a surrender after such a 
day’s work, no candid mind can 
credit after reading the correspon- 
dence which app. ared in the public 
journals of the country immediately 
after the affair (especially private 
letters, written by officers and sol- 
diers to their friends at home), and 
the official reports of subordinate offi- 
cers engaged, coupled with Colonel 





* For full particulars of this, see ‘‘ Cam- 
paigns of Lieutenant-General Forrest,” pp. 
75 to 98, 
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Webster’s declaration, previously 
cited, that a “new plan of opera- 
tions” had been arranged.* 

In fine—1. Grant had no concep- 
tion of the true military situation 
when he urged and undertook the 
campaign which insensate errors, 
and amazing supineness on the 
part of his foe, enabled him to carry 
out successfully against almost 
every probability recognized in mil- 
itary calculations. 2. After engag- 
ing in so irrational an undertaking, 
he added to its perils, and enhanc- 
ed the chances of disaster, to the 
last degree, by needless delay—first, 
after appearing in the immediate 
vicinity of Fort Henry in any at- 
tempt to invest that position, and, 
subsequently, in advancing thence 
upon Fort Donelson when its gar- 
rison scarcely reached four thou- 
sand men. 3. His dispositions for 
the investment of Fort Donelson 
were so slovenly and immethodical, 
that his command was, in great part, 
surprised, while he was absent, by 
the sortie launched against it early 
Saturday morning. Indeed, in con- 
nection with this campaign, in ex- 
ecution; as well as inception—in 
stratagy, as well as tactics—one wiil 
search in vain for any grounds for 
ascribing to General Grant the 
least share of that kind of capacity 
requisite in the chief of an army. 
His success was a sheer accident, 
one that will not and cannot stand 
the corrosive test of time, or of 
honest, searching criticism, any 
more than brass will survive a bath 
of aquafortis. 

* See Rebellion Record of that date. 
That the whole Confederate force might 
have been safely withdrawn on the night 
of the 16th of February, as easily as For- 


est marched off with five hundred men, 
can scarcely now be doubted. 
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VOLTAIRE’S THEORY OF HOW AMERICA WAS PEOPLED. 


Ir is an interesting fact that, more 
than a century ago, the greatest of 
the French savans, Voltaire, fore- 
shadowed the idea of different spe- 
cies of men inhabiting different 
portions of the globe, as later sci- 
entific discoveries have abundantly 
demonstrated to the satisfaction of 
nearly all the most learned men of 
Europe and America. Indeed, Vol- 
taire seems to have had a dim, or 
imperfect, perception of the very 
same theory of human types now 
sustained by Agassiz, and other 
great scientific lights of our day. 
We give below a considerable por- 
tion of his interesting’ chapter on 
the peopling of America: 

“Tf the discovery of America, was 
owing to philosophy, there is little 
of it in daily asking how there could 
be any people in that continent, 
and by whom they had been carried 
thither. He who does not wonder 
that there are flies in America, 
should as little wonder that there 
are men. 

“The savage who believes him- 
self the product of his climate, as 
his manioc’root, is not more igno- 
rant in this than we, and reasons 
better. In reality, as the African 
negro is not originated from us 
whites, why should the American 
reds, olive, and ash-colored come 
from Europe ?—and besides, which 
was the primitive country? 

“Nature covers the whole earth 
with flowers, fruits, trees and ani- 


mals; but did nature place them 
only on a single spot, whence they 
were to spread all over the earth? 
Where was this spot, which at first 
had all the herbage, and all the 
ants, and supplied all the rest of 
the earth with the same? How 
should moss and the pines of Nor- 
way be conveyed to the austral 
countries? Whatever spot it may 
be imagined, it must be almost en- 
tirely bared of what the others 
abound in. We must suppose, that 
at first it had everything, and that 
now it has little or nothing remain- 
ing. Every climate has its different 
products, and the most exuberant 
is very poor in comparison of all 
the others collectively. The Sove- 
reign of nature has peopled and 
diversified the whole globe. The 
Norway pines certainly are not the 
progenitors of the Molucca clove 
trees; and they no more owe their 
origin to the pines of another coun- 
try, than the grass in the Archangel 
fields is produced by the grass along 
the Ganges. Nobody imagines that 
the snails and caterpillars of one 
part of the world are the descen- 
dants of those of another; where, 
then, is the wonder that there 
should be in America some kinds of 
animals, some breeds of men, like 
ours ? 

“America produces vegetables 
and animals who have not the least 
affinity with those of the ancient. 
world, 
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“The countries of Mexico, Peru, 
and Canada, had never produced 
wheat, our common food ; grapes, 
our common drink; nor olive, which 
‘are so many ways useful to us; nor 
the greatest part of our produce. 
All our beasts for carriage and the 
plough, horses, camels, asses, oxen, 
were utterly unknown; there were 
some kinds of horned cattle and 
sheep, but quite different from ours. 
The Peru sheep were larger than 
those of Europe; and of such 
strength, as to be useful for carry- 
ing burthens. Their horned cattle 
were between our buffaloes and 
camels. In Mexico were found 
droves of swine with the navel on 
their back, though everywhere else 
quadrupeds have it in the belly— 
not a dog or cat was seen there. 
Mexico and Peru had lions, but 
they were small, and without a 
main; and, what is still more singu- 
lar, the lion of those climates was a 
cowardly animal. 

“ All'men are, indced, reducible 
to one single species,* as having all 
the same organs of life, of the 
senses, and of motion; but this 
Species seems evidently divided into 
several others, both with regard to 
nature and morality. 

“As to nature, the Esquimaux, 
who live about the sixtieth degree 
north, were thought to bear a near 
resemblance, in size and shape, to 
the Laplanders. Some neighbor- 
ing nations had their faces all over 
hairy. The Iroquois, the Hurons, 
and the several tribes or nation all 
along to Florida, were of an olive 
color, and without any hair on the 





“. Species is here used in a different 
sense from what is common among anthro- 
pologists at the present time, 
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body, except the head. The Mexi- 
cans, the Peruvians, were of a 
brown color, the Brazilians of a 
deeper red, and the people of Chili 
more of an ash-color, The stature 
of the Patagonians, who live about 
the Straits of Magellan, has unques- 
tionably been magnified; yet, they 
are thought to exceed all other na- 
tions in height. 

“ Among so many nations, so dif- 
ferent from us, and different from 
one another, no separate, solitary 
men have been met with, wander- 
ing about like animals, and, like 
them, copulating fortuitously, and 
leaving their females to go in quest 
of fodder. This must be a state 
which human nature does not ad- 
mit of; and the instinct of the spe- 
cies must incline it to society as 
well as to liberty; hence it is that 
imprisonment, or a seclusion from 
the intercourse of men, is a punish- 
ment invented by tyrants, a pun- 
ishment which would be still less 
supportable to a savage than to a 
civilized man. 

“From the Straits of Magellan 
all along to Hudson’s Bay, were 
found societies of families living in 
huts, as so many villages; no wan- 
dering tribes shifting their settle- 
ments, according to the seasons, 
like the Bedouin Arabs and the 
Tartars; indeed, having no beasts 
of burden, they would Lave been 
put to some difficulty in removing 
their huts. All these people had 
their settled idioms, by which the 
most savage expressed the small 
number of their ideas. It is another 
instinct in men to express their 
wants by articulations. Hence so 
many languages have been so ne- 
eessarily formed, more or less co- 
pious, according to the improve- 
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ments in knowledge. Thus the 
language of the Mexicans was mcre 
complete than that of the Iroquois, 
as ours is more regular and fuller 
than that of the Samoieds. 

“Of all the American nations, 
only one had a religion, which at 
first seems not altogether inconsis- 
tent with reason. The Peruvians 
worshipped the sun, on account of 
the benefits they received from it, 
and herein they did no more than 
the ancient Persians and Sabeans; 
but, the greater and numerous na- 
tions of America excepted, most of 
the others were plunged into the 
most stupid barbarism. Their re- 
ligious meetings had nothing of a 
regular worship; their belief did not 
in the least form what may be call- 
ed religion. It is certain that the 
Brazilians, the Caribeans, the Mos- 
quitos, the Guiana tribes, and those 
of the north, had no more notion of 
a Supreme God than the Caffers of 
Africa. This is a knowledge which 
r.quires a cultivated reason, and 
that their reason was not. Nature 
alone may inspire a savage with a 
confused idea of something grand 
and terrible on his seeing the light- 
ning fall, or a river impetuously 
overflow its banks. But this is only 
a faint dawn of the knowledge of a 
- God. This rational knowledge was 
absolutely wanting throughout all 
America. 

“The other Americans who had 
made a religion to themselves, had 
rendered it detestable. The Mexi- 
cans were not alone in sacrificing 
men to some imaginary malevolent 
being. The Peruvians are charged 
with having polluted the worship of 
the sun by the like holocausts. The 
ancient nations of our hemisphere, 
and the most civilized of the other, 
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resemble each other in this sangui- 
nary religion. ' 
“Herrera assures us, that the 
Mexicans eat the human victims. 
Most of the first travelers and mi - 
sionaries agree that the Brazilians, 


the Caribeans, the Hurons, and 


some other tribes, eat the captives 
taken in war; and this they do not 
look on as a fancy or barbarity of 


some individuals, but as a national 


custom. So many authors, modern 
as well as ancient, have spoken of 
Anthropophages, that ono can hard- 
ly deny there being such. In 1725 
I saw, at Fontainebleau, four sav- 
ages which had been brought from 
Mississippi; among them was a wo- 
man of an ash-color, as well as the 
other: I asked her, by the inter- 
preter, whether she had sometimes 
eaten human flesh; she answered in 
the affirmative, and with great in- 
difference, as to a common ques- 
tion. This atrocity, so shocking to 
our nature, has yet much less of 
cruclty in it than murder. Real 
barbarity is the putting to death, 
and not depriving crows or worms 
of part of the dead body. Nations 
who live by hunting, as did the Bra- 
zilians and Canadians, also island- 
ers, like the Cariheans, may, in the 
want of certain subsistence, have 
made use of human flesh, Hunger 
and revenge have habituated them 
to this food; and, after seeing in the 
most civilized ages, the commonalty 
of Paris devour the bloody remains 
of the Marshal de Ancre, and the 
populace of the Hague eat the! 
grand pensionary De Witt’s heart, 
we need not be surprised, that, how 
temporary soever euch an inhu- 
manity was amongst us, it has con- 
tinued among the savages. 

“The most early books we have 
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exclude all doubt: that: hunger has 
driven men to such excess. Moses 
himself, in the five. verses,of Deu- 
teronomy, threatens. the Hebrews, 
that, if they transgress the law, 
they shall eat their own children. 
The prophet Ezekiel, promises. the. 
Hebrews, that, if they make a good 
defence against the King of Persia, 
they. will have both the flesh of the 
horse and its rider to eat. Marco 
Paolo says, that, in his time, the 
magicians of the priests (they were 
the same), in part of Tartary, were 
allowed to eat, the flesh of con- 
demned. malefactors, The heart 
rises against such things: but this 
is an effect which a true representa- 
tion of mankind must often occa- 
sion. 

“ How is, it that. people, ever se- 
parated from each other, haye 
agreed’ in so. horrible a custom? 
Must.it be thought not, so very, op- 
posite. to human nature as it seems? 
‘Lo be sure, it, is rare, but. it is.as 
certain that such. a, custom, does 
exist. 

“There is a vice, entirely, differ- 
ent, and which appears more oppo- 
site to nature’s scope, which yet the 
Greeks have extolled, and. the Ro- 
mans permitted; it has perpetuated, 
itself in the most polite. nations, 
and is much more, common in the, 
warm and temperate climates of 
Europe and Asia, than, amidst the, 
regions of the, north. The like, 
effect of the caprice of human 
nature has been seen in, Ameriea. 
It was comon among the Brazilians;, 
the more happy Canadians knew, 
nothing of that monstrous practice., 
How is it that, in both hemispheres, 
a passion, destructive to human 
propagation, makes the very organs 
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of. propagation subservient, to. its: 
gratification ? 

“Another important observation 
is, that the middle of America was 
found, pretty well peopled, and the 
two extremities towards the pole 
very bare of inhabitants. In gene- 
ral, the new world did not contain 
the number of. men proporiionable 
to it. Of this there are certainly 
some natural causes—first, the ex- 
cessive cold, which, in America, is 
no less severe in the latitude of 
Paris and Vienna, than at the polar 
circle in our continent; secondly, in 
America the greater part of the 
rivers, are at least ten times larger 
than ours. The frequent inunda- 
tions. of these rivers must have 
caused a barrenness in immense 
countries, and, consequently, a mor- 
tality. As their, mountains are a 
& great, deal higher. than ours, so 
are they less habitable. 

“It is related that a Spanish cap- 
tain passing through the territories 
of a, Cacique, the latter presented 
him with slayes and game, ‘If thou 
art.a god,’ said he to the Spaniard, 
‘here are men, eat. them; if thou 
arta man, there are viands, which 
these slaves will dress for thee.’ 

“The Marian islands, which lie 
near the line, deserve particular no- 
tice. The inhabitants knew nothing 
of: fire, and to, them it was abso- 
Intely useless, They lived. on the 
products of their fertile soil, espe- 
cially, on cocoa, nuts, and, feago, 
which greatly excels rice, and. a 
paste which tastes, like the finest 
sert.of bread; and. grows in pods at, 
the top of a large tree; they are 
said commonly, to. live to one hun-. 
dred and twenty years. We have, 
no such account of the, Brazilians, 
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These islanders were fieither savage ° 


nor cruel; they had all the conve- 
niences they could desire. Their 
houses, which were built of cocoa 
boards, were ingeniously contrived, 
and neat and reguiar. Their gar- 
dens showed a great dea! of judg- 
ment, with an elegant simplicity; 
and, perhaps, they were the least 
unhappy and least wicked of any 
men. Yet, the Portuguese called 
their country the islands of the /a- 
drones, or thieves, because these 
people, knowing nothing of private 
property, eat some provisions be- 
longing to the ship. They had no 
more religion among them than the 
Hottentots, or many other African 
or American nations; but, beyond 
those islands towards the Moluccas, 
there are others, whither the Mo- 
hammedan religion had been car- 
ried in the time of the califs. The 
Mohammedans had landed there by 
the way of the Indian Ocean, and 
the Christians came through the 
South Sea. Had the Mohammedan 


Arabians been acquainted with the. 


compass, the discovery of America 
might have been expected from 
them. They were on the way, but 
they never sailed beyond the island 
of Mindanao, westward of the Ma- 
nillas. This vast cluster of islands 
was peopled with inhabitants of 
different complexions—white, black, 
olive, and a brown red. Nature has 
always been found more diversified 
in the warm climates than in the 
northern. 

“Whilst the Spaniards were in- 
vading the richest part of the new 
world, the Portuguese, overladen 
with the treasures of the old, ne- 
glected Brazil, which they discover- 
ed in 1500, but which they wore not 
in search of, 
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“Their admiral, Cubral, after 
passing the Cape de Verde Islands, 
in order to go to the Malabar coast 
by the way of the sea south of 
Africa, stood so far to the West, as” 
to come within sight of Brazil, 
which is the nearest to Africa of 
any part of the American continent, 
there being but thirty degrees lon- 
gitude between that country and 
mount Atlas; this naturally was the 
first country to be discovered. It 
was fertile, ard blessed with a per- 
petual spring; the people large, well 
made, vigorous, of a reddish com- 
plexion, and naked, except a broad 
kind of belt, which served them for 
a pocket. 

“They chiefly lived by hunting, 
consequently had not a certain sub- 
sistence; this naturally made them 
fierce, and they waged wars very 
cruelly with their darts and clubs 
for some pieces of game, as the pol- 
ished barbarians of the old conti- 
nent do for some villages. They 
often went to war in resentment of’ 
some injury, as is related of the’ 
primitive Greeks, and of some of 
the Asiatics. They made'no sacri- 
fices of men, because, being with- 
out any religious worship, they had 
no kind of sacrifice, as had the 
Mexicans; but they eat the prison- 
ers they took in war; and Americ 
Vespucius relates, in one of his let- 
ters, that they were very much sur- 
prised at hearing that the Euro- 
peans did not eat their prisoners. 

* As to other particulars, the Bra- 
zilians had no other laws, but what 
were made at random, just for the 
present, in an assembly of the tribe 
or horde. They were governed pure- 
ly by instinct, and this instinct 
prompted them to go a hunting 
when they were hungry, to enjoy 
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the women when necessity required, “These people are no inconsider- 
and likewise to satisfy that transi- able proof that America had never 
tory necessity with youths. been known to the old world.” 





ALINE. 


BY RENISHAW. 


While I watch thee, Aline! 
White water-lilies seem 
Slenderly wantoning, 
Shrined in a living stream, 
Clad with its crystalline, 
Tremulous gleaming. 


And when thou leavest me 

*Tis as though liquid dea h 
Drew down the lily leaves, 
While with their swaying passed 
Beauty and brilliance. 


Thine are the floating feet, 
ight as the undu.ous, 
-chasing shadows fleet, 
Wrought on a rumpling sea 
Under the morning. 


Lift thine eyes instantly: 

Lo! ’tis the ——— 

Sun-rise that softly comes 

‘Pouring from out of the 

oe and darkness-fringed 

East of thine eyelids, 4 


Sing—and from Psyche lips 
Eros’ own esctacy 
Wandereth blindly 
Framing a soul-eclipse 
From its uncertainty 

And its desire. 


But when in twining kiss 
Sense drinks insatiate bliss 
Faster than fainting breath, 
Joy and pain, life and death 
Fleetingly mingle. 


All that is‘ heaven-lent, 

All that earth’s ashes keep— 
Embers remembering 

Altars Olympian— 

Forth from their tranced sleep 
Flash for Aline. 


Thinking her heaven’s qu 
Greeting the chetipnel, " 
_—_— 8 inty-stepped, 
wan-throated, er-sha 
Black-haired Aline | ! aia 
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THE DEMOCRATIC NOMINEES AND PLATFORM. 


We have no space left in this 
number of Taz Op Guarp, except 
for the Platform of the Convention, 
and a bare mention of the nomi- 
nees. Indeed, the nominee for Pre- 
sident is a statesman of such emi- 
nence, that no biography or eulogy 
is required to acquaint the people 
of the United States with his fitness 
for the high station to which he will 
be called. Even. the political ene- 
mies of Horatio Seymour will con- 
cede that he is the foremost man of 
his country at the present day. His 
long experience in the affairs of 
State, his great ability, and his 


spotless private character, pointed 


him out as the man, of all others, to 


lead his country out of the anarchy, 


despotism and ruin of the present 
time. The portrait of Governor 


Seymour, which we give in this, 


number of Taz Orv Gvuarp, is one 
of the very best ever published. 
Nor is the nominee for Vice-Presi- 
dent, General Frank Blair, less fit- 
ted for the post he will be called to 
occupy by the people of the United 
States. His very name has become 
a terror to the Jacobins and tyrants 
of the Senate, as well as to the 
whole crew of Mongrel revolution- 
ists and traitors who are seeking to 
overthrow the White Man’s Goy- 


ernment in America. Gen. Blair’s 


idea of the remedy for the abomi- 
nations of the illegal negro rule in 
one-half of this Union, is clearly 
stated in the following extract, from 
his letter to Colonel Broadhoad in 


relation to placing his name before 
the Convention as a candidate for 
President: 


**Tf the President elected by the Demo- 
cracy enfcrces, or permits others to en- 
force, these Reconstruction Acts, the Radi- 
cals, by the accession of twenty spurious 
Senators and fifty Representatives, will 
control both branches of Congress, and 
his administration will be as powerless as 
the — one.of Mr. Johnson. 

‘*There is but one way to restore the 
Government. and the Constitution, and 
that is for the President to deolare these acts 
null and void; compel the army to undo its 
us ions at the disperse the carpet- 
bag Governments, allow the white 
to reorganize their own governments, and 
Senators and Representatives. The House 
of Representatives will contain a majority 
ot Democrats. from the North, and they 
will admit the Representatives elected b 
the white people of the South, and, with 
the — of the President, it will 
not be cult: to compel the Senate to 
submit once more to the obligations of the 
Constitution. It will not be able to with- 
stand the ame judgment, if distinct'y in- 
voked and clearly expressed, on this fun- 
damental issue, and it is the sure way to 
avoid all future strife to put this issue 
plainly to the country.” 


It was this brave letter which 
gave General Blair the unanimous 
nomination, for Vice-President on 
the first ballot. We know that in- 
competency and cowardice will talk 
about. “imprudence” in such a dis- 
tinct avowal of duty, but it cannot 
be denied that it gave General Blair 
the nomination, and it will fire the 
hearts of the, people with the wild- 
est. enthusiasm at the ballot-box. 
It, will inspire them with the sub- 
lime hope that they will not be de- 
frauded of the fruits of the victory 
they are sure to win. 

The Platform is essentially in 
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harmony with the dovtrines always 
advocated in Taz Oxp Guan, and 
is, we know, heattily endorsed by a 
vast majority of the people of the 
United States. We give it*below: 


THE PLATFOMM. 


‘*The Democratic party in Na- 
tional Convention assembled, re- 
posing its trust in the intelligence, 
patriotism, and discriminating jus- 
tice of the people, standing upon 
the Constitution as the foundation 
and limitation of the powers of the 
Government, and the guaranty of 
the liberties of the citizen, and re- 
cognizing the questions of Slavery 
and Secession as having been set- 
tled for all tima to come by the war, 
or the voluntary action of the South- 
ern States in Constitutional Conven- 
tions assembled, and never to be re- 
newed or re-agitated, do with the 
return of peace demand : 

“Immediate restoration of all the 
States to their rights in the Union, 
under the Constitution, ‘and of civil 
government to the American peo- 

le. 
“ Second: Amnesty for all past po- 
litical offences, and the regulation of 
the elective franchise in the States 
by their citizens. 

“Third: Payment of the public 
debt of the United States as rapid- 
ly as practicable, all moneys drawn 
from the people by taxation, except 
so mutch as is requisite for the ne- 
cessities of the Government econo- 
mically administered, being honest- 
ly applied to such payment, and 
where the obligations of the Gov- 
ernment do not expressly state upon 
their face, or the law under which 
they were issued does not provide 
that they shall be paid in coin, they 
ought, in right and justice, be paid 
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‘in the lawful money of the United 
States. (Thunders of applause. ) 

*“ Fourth : Equal taxation of every 
species of property according to its 
real value, including Government 
bonds and other public securities. 
(Renewed cheering, and cries of 
‘read it again.’) 

“ Fifth: One currency for the Go- 
vernment and the people,-the labor- 
er and the office-holder, the pen- 
sioner and the soldier, the producer 
and the bondholder. (Great cheer- 
ing and cries of ‘ read it again.’ The 
fifth resolution was again read and 
again cheered. ) 

“ Sixth: Economy in the adminis- 
tration of the Government, the re- 
duction of the standing army and 
navy, the abolition of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau, (great cheering, ) and 
all political instrumentalities design- 
ed to secure negro supremacy; sim- 
plification of the system and discon- 
tinuance of inquisitorial modes of 
assessing and collecting internal re- 
venue, so that the burden of taxa- 
tion may be equalized and lessened, 
the credit of the Government, and 
the currency made good, the repeal 
of all enactments for enrolling the 
State Militia into National forces 
in time of peace, anda tariff for re- 
venue upon foreign imports, and 
such equal taxation under the Inter- 
nal Revenue laws as will afford in- 
cidental protection to'domestic ma- © 
nufactures, ahd as will, without im- 
pairing the revenue, impose the least 
burden upon and best promote and 
encourage the greatindustrial inter- 
ests of the country. 

“Seventh: Reform of ‘abuses in 
the Administration, the expulsion 
of corrupt men from office, the abro- 
gation of useless offices, the resto- 
ration of rightful authority to and 








the independence of the Executive ° 


and Judicial Departments of the 


Government, the subordination of . 


the military to the civil power, to 
the end that the usurpations of Con- 
gress and the despotism of the sword 


may cease. 


“ Fighth: Equal rights and pro- 


. tection for naturalized and native 


born citizens at home and abroad, 
the assertion of American nation- 
ality which shall command the res- 
pect of foreign powers, and furnish 
an example and encouragement to 
people struggling for national integ- 
rity, Constitutional liberty, and in- 
dustrial rights ; and the mainte- 
nance of the rights of naturalized 
citizens against the absolute doc- 
trine of immutable allegiance and 
the claims of foreign powers to pun- 
ish them for alleged crime commit- 
ted beyond their jurisdiction. (Ap- 
plause. 

“In demanding these measures 
and reforms, we arraign the Radical 
party for its disregard of right, and 
the unparalleled oppression and tyr- 
anny which have marked its career. 
After the most solemn and unani- 
mous pledge of both Houses of Con- 
gress to prosecute the war exclu- 


-sively for the maintenance of the 


Government and the .preservation 
of the Union under the Constitu- 
tion, it has repeatedly violated that 


-most sacred pledge under which 
_alone was rallied that noble volun- 


teer army which carried our flag to 
victory. Instead of restoring the 
Union, it has, so far asin its power, 
dissolved it, and subjected ten 
States, in time of profound peace, 
to military despotism and negro 
supremacy. It has nullified there 
the right of trial by jury; it has 
abolished the habeas co,pus, that 
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most ‘sacred writ of liberty; it-has 
overthrown the freedom of speech 
and the press; it has substituted ar- 
bitrary seizures and arrests, and 
military trials, and secret star- 
chamber inquisitions for the Con- 
stitutional tribunals; it has disre-~ 
garded, in time of peace, the right 
of people to be free from search 


_and seizures; it has entered the 
post and telegraph offices, and even 


the private rooms of individuals, 
and seized their private papers and 
letters without any specific charge 
or notice of affidavit, as required by 
the organic law; it has converted 
the American Capitol into a bastile; 
it has established a system of spies 
and espionage to which no Consti- 
tutional monarchy of Europe would 
now dare to resort; it has abolished 
the right of appeal on important 
Constitutional questions to the su- 
preme judicial tribunals, and threat- 
ens to curtail or destroy its origi- 
nal jurisdiction, which is irrevoca- 
bly vested by the Constitution; 
while the learned Chief Justice has 
been subjected to the most atroci- 
ous calumnies, merely because he 
would not prostitute his high office 
to the support of the false and par- 
tisan charges preferred against the 
President. Its corruption and ex- 
travagance have exceeded anything 
known in history; and, by its frauds 
and monopolies, it has. nearly dou- 
bled the burden of the debt created 
by the war. It has. stripped the 
President of his Constitutional 
power of appointment, even of his 
own Cabinet. Under its repeated 
assaults, the pillars of the Govern- 
ment are rocking on their base, and 
should it succeed in November next 
and inaugurate its President, we 
will meet, as a subject and conquer- 
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ed people, amid the ruins of liberty 
and the shattered fragments of the 
Constitution; and we do declare 
and resolve, that; ever since the 
people of the United States threw 
- off all subjection to the British 
Crown, the privilege and trust of 
suffrage have belonged to the seve- 
ral States, and have been granted, 
regulated, and controlled exclusive- 
-ly by the political power of each 
State respectively, and that any at- 
tempt by Congress, on any pretext 
whatever, to deprive any State of 
this right, or interfere with its ex- 
ercise, is a flagrant usurpation of 
power which can find no warrant in 
the Constitution; and, if sanction- 
ed by the people, will subvert our 
form of Government, and can only 
end in a single centralized and con- 
solidated government, in which the 
separate existence of the States will 
be entirely absorbed, and an un- 
qualified despotism be established 
in place of a Federal Union of co- 
_ equal States; and that we regard 
the Reconstruction Acts (so-called) 

of Congress—as such are usurpa- 
"tions and unconstitutional—revolu- 
tionary and void; that our soldiers 
and sailors who carried the flag of 
our country to victory against a 
most gallant and determined foe, 
must ever be gratefully remembered, 
and all the guarantees given in 
their favor must be faithfully car- 
ried into execution. That the pub- 


‘lie lands should be distributed as - 


widely as possible among the peo- 
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ple, and should be disposed of 
either under the pre-emption or 
homestead laws, and sold in reason- 
able quantities, and to none but ac- 
tual occupants, at the minimum 
price established by the Govern- 
ment. When grants of the public 
lands may be allowed necessary for 
the encouragement of important 
public improvements, the proceeds 
of the sale of such lands, and not 
the lands themselves, should be so 
applied. 

“That the President of the United 
States, Andrew Johnson [applause], 
in exercising the power of his high 
office in resisting the aggressions of 
Congress upon the Constitutional 
rights of the States and the people, 
is entitled to the gratitude of the 
whole American people, and, in be- 
half of the Democratic party, we 
tender him our thanks for his pa- 
triotic efforts in that regard. [Great 
applause.] Upon this platform the 
Democratic party appeal to every 
patriot, including ail the Conserva- 
tive element, and all who desire to 
support the Constitution and re- 
store the Union, forgetting all past 
differences of opinion, to unite with 
us in the present great struggle for 
the liberties of the people; and that 
to all such, to whatever party they 
may have heretofore belonged, we 
extend the right hand of follow- 
ship; and hail all such co-operating 
with us as friends and brethren.” 
(Applause. ] 
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FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


Tx ‘past month has shown ‘an active 
movement in United States Stocks, and a 
gradual advance. Sales of these securi- 
ties have been heavy, not only here but‘in 
Europe, and the absence of interest in the 
railroad lines has concentrated speculation 
in this department, and the aggregated 
transactions have been very heavy. 
of these bonds were made at the opening 
of June, as follows:—Registered, 1881, 11 
@1123; coupons, 1881, 1163@117 ;_ 5-20 

e 4@,1094; nag a 1862, 
#@1124; 5-20 coupon, 1864, 1103@111; 
5-20 coupon, 1865, 1103@111; 5-20 new, 1865, 
113@1133; do., 1867,-1184@113§; 10-40 re- 
gistered, 1063@1064; 10-40 coupon, 1063@ 
1064; 7-30 2d, 100§@1002; do. 3d, 1093 
@1093. The great ease in the money mar- 
ket has favored operations in the ‘stock 
lines; but, aside from the transactions in 
Governments, there has been very little 
legitimate business done. Railway securi- 
ties are not looked upon with favor by the 
outside public, and the recorded ‘sales, 
which are weck'y reported, give no indica- 
tion of the real condition of that depart- 
ment. Cull loans are made by brokers 
and speculators with -which to manipulate 
securities, and millions of dollars wo th 
= week are bought and sold by the gam- 
lers, merely tokeep up an activity, which 
may arrest the attention of outsiders, and 
induce them to make ‘solid purchases. 
We find ‘the last sales of United States 
Stocks at the close of the-last month 
to have been made at the following figures: 
United States Bonds sold“as follows: 1881 
coupons, 117§@1174; 5-20 coupons, 1134 
113§ for 1862, 1114@1113 for 1864, 1114 
1114 for 1865, 11 144 for new 1865, and 
1143}@114# for 1867; 10-40 coupons, 1064@ 
106§; 7-30 notes, 110@110}. The: railway 
lines; at the opening of the month, were 
oted aboutas follows: New York Central, 
135; Erie, 604; Hudson River; 1424; Read- 
ing, 954; Ohio and Mississippi, 90; Cleve- 
land and Pittsburg, 883; Cleveland and 
Toledo, 1094; Rock Island, 974; North- 
western, 683; Fort Wayne, 114; Wéstern 
Union, 384; Pacific Mail, 963; Atlantic 
Mail, 35; Boston Water Power, 203; Cum- 
berland, 354; Quicksilver, 294; Canton, 
514; Mariposa, 5. As the month advanced, 
some of the western rose in quotations, 
and the close showed thatthe extreme ease 
of money tended to send up values. Spe- 
culation ran higher, as the termination of 





the month drew nigh, and Tres were as 
follows, for shoul and ee “8e- 
curities: Adams Express, 553; American 
Express, 50; United States Express, 52; 
Mer. U. Ex., 273; Quicksilver M., 254; Pa- 
cific Mail, 103; do., 103; do., b60, 1033; 
do. ¢., 1034; do., b. 3, 103; West. Un. Tel., 
363; New York Central, 1343; Erie Rail- 
road, 70; manning Railroad, 103}; do., 
1024; do., b. 10, 1024; Hudson Railroad, 
140: Ohio and Mississippi, 294; do. s., 80 
@294; do. c., 294; M. and N.L, 914; 
do., 914; do; b. 3, 91§; Mil. and St. P., 
pt 78; Oleveland and Pitts , 912; do., 

14;; do., 91; do. b, 3, 914 ; Chicago, Rock 
Island and Pacific, 1052; do., 105%; Chica- 
goand N. W., 663.; do pf., 773. Money 
opened at’ three per cent., and closed ‘at 
about that rate, on call, having in the 
interim fallen to one per cent. for a day or 
two. The discount houses made loans-at 
five and six per cent., but very little busi- 
ness was done in mercantile paper, as few 
names of ‘hizh grade were offered, and 
second class signatures were not wanted. 
Money has been centering at this point for 
the past ninety days; but the movement 
of the western uce crops will soon 
turn the current in that direction, and we 


shall see a stringent market again. 

Gold has d ‘very steady for the 
month, ing about 140. Shipments 
have been heavy—for the year, thus far, 


from this port, $48,000,000. 
imports into New York for the month 
are $20,500,000 miscelianeous goods. Im- 
ts of Dry Goods, since. Jan. 1, into 

ew York ‘foot up $35,875,000. In trate 
and commerce the past month the city has 
presented the usual dullness. pe- 
riods, when a great election takes place, an 
extraor degree of inactivity is sure 
to set in; but in the a year the terri- 
ble depression ‘which has fastened upon 
the whole ‘country, is expected to be made 
still more apparent; and we can figure out 
no improvement till the in admin- 


‘istration, whatever it om 4 be, is inaugu: 


rated, and its comm policy defined. 
The road out of our present terrible com- 
mercial perplexity is to be long, and hard 
to travel; and no policy can b: back the 
ee of the past, in covenel decades; 

ut, with a e of rulers, and a system 
of wise, practical national legislation, our 
journey onward and upward may be ren- 
dered easier and more speedy, 
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Madame Dndevant, better known as 
George Sand, has a reputation as a writer 
giving her a mental rather than a moral 
pre-eminence ; and while the man of ‘the 
world may read her with pleasure, and the 
philosopher who desires new aids to a tho- 
rough insight of human motives, may study 
her with‘profit, her productions find the 
portals of weil-regulated families hermeti- 
cally sealed against their admission. Nor 
is this in consequence of an ill-founded 
prejudice, born without cause and pre- 

“served without reason. Much of what she 
writes is not only wrong, but pernicious— 
especially so .because presented with the 
skill of the consummate artist, and com- 
bined with so much that dazzles and fasci- 
nates, as to have its enormity concealed 
from the ordinary perception. Satan, how- 

_ ever, as we learn from tne Book of Job 

conducts himself with extreme propriety 
when in the company of angels, and in the 
immediate presence of his Maker; and 

Madame Dudevant, either when she has a 

purpose to sérve, or from pure caprice, can 
write novels whose nature is not alone 
harmless, but whose tendency may be even 
beneficial. An evidence of this is to be 
found in her ‘“‘Mademoiselle Merquem,”* 
which, though marked by all the peculiar 
characteristics of the author, may be read 
without injury by even the youngest ‘per- 
sous. The English version in the volume 
before us retains, as much as may be, the 
spirit and sparkle of the original. The 
very young reader--indeed, even those more 
mature—wil!l wonder when he is told that 
anyinterést has been thrown around the 
love passages of an old maid of thirty, and 
one who despises, to some'extent, the con- 
ventionalities. Yet that such an interest 
has been evoked, the reader will soon dis- 





° Mademoiselle Merquem. A Novel. By Madame 
George Sand. Translated from the Original French, 
New York: G. W- Carleton & Co. Mmo., pp. $41 


cover for himself. In the plain, straight- 
forward, common-sense of the heroine—in 
the growth of the -hero’s affection—the 
dullest will become interested after the first 
few pages have been surmounted. The 
story does not depend for its success upon 


striking incidents, for tho.e given are such 


as-are to be found in the every-day life of a 
community upon the French coast; nor 


- upon a complex or skillfully constructed 


plot, since it has not this; nor startling 
and unexpected situations, none of which 
are to be found in it. Its interest. is due 
to the admirable: manner iin which the pe- 
culiarities of its characters are evolved, 
and the life-like appearance of each per- 
sonage that moves on the scene. Madem- 
oisélle Merquem herself, her lover, who 
tells the story, the fickle and frivolous Er- 
nestine, ‘the malicious Mademoiselle de 
Malbois, the eccentric Beliac, the match- 
making: Madame du Blossay, and the’per- 
sistent Montroger, are all like so many real 
persons, whom the redder accepts beeause 
they are actually before him. Of the story 
itself we shall-give:no analysis, leaving that 
to the reader ; nor'shall we go into any de- 
tail of the characters. Of M. Montroger, 
a friend, who, while:we were engaged in 
some business for him, picked up and’read 
the work, has given us an. opinion, coarsely 
but -forcibly:expressed : ‘‘ What do you 
think of; Montroger?” we asked, when he 
laid the book down. ‘‘‘Well,” was the:an- 
swer, “had I been the'lady, I’d haveset the 
dogs on him.” In the judgment thus s2t 
forth. we heartily. concur. 





A book which is at once needed and cle- 
ver in-itself-has. been prepared by Mr. 
Brown, ‘80 well‘known from ‘his long con- 
nection with inventions which, by aid of 
pen and pencil, givesm thorough explana- 
tion of over five hundred mechanical move- 
ments from:the most simple :to the most 
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complex.* All these are of practical value ; 
there is not one of all the large number 
given that is not of use to the mechanic 
and the inventor; and ir describing them 
no unnecessary words have been used, 
though the descriptions are clear and tho- 
rough. The manner in which the work is 
done is admirable ; the work itself of in- 
dispensible utility to thousands ; and there 
is scarcely any trade or profession in which 
this compact and well-arranged volume 
will not be found, at one time or another, 
of essential service. 





A preface should give some idea of the 
purpose of a book, but the author of a new 
tragedy, of which one of the most striking 
characters in English history is the hero, 
violates the rule notably.t The opening 
lines are, ‘At length the world begins to 
understand what an honest, earnest, God- 
fearing man Oliver Cromwell was.” And 
by way of commentary on his text, the 
author proceeds in one hundred and twenty 
pages to show that Cromwell was knave, 
hypocrite, sneak and ruffian. But the of- 
fence against history and the memory of 
- the Puritan leader is slight compared to 
that against the canons of good taste, in 
the preparation and issue of so many pages 
of dreary platitudes, in which the laws 

-of rhythm are violated, common sense 
outraged, and bathos elevated to the dig- 
nity of a science. Such trash is beneath 
all criticism. To demonstrate by analysis 
and citation the incapacity and folly of its 
author would be to emulate the folly of 
the latter, and like him to waste a large 
amount of valuable white paper. 





As a work not merely abounding in les- 


sons to the young, but one of deep interest 
to the student of science, we can recom- 
mend the brief but. carefully considered 
- sketch of the late Faraday, by Professor 
Tyndall.t Michael Faracay was the great 





* Five Hundred and Seven Mechanical Movements 
Embracing all Those. which are Most Important in’ 
Dynamics, Hydraulics, Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, 
~ Steam Engines, Mill and other Gearing, Presses, Ho- 


rology and Miscellaneous Machinery, &c., &c. By - 


Henry T. Brown, New York: Brown, Coombs & Co, 
Cap. 4to., pp. 12% 

4 Oliver Cromwell; 4 Tragedy in Five Acts. By 
the author of Thomas A’ Becket. New-York: Dick 
& Fitzgerald, 12mo., pp. 1%. 

t Faraday as a Discoverer. By John Tyndall. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 16mo., pp. 171. 
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natural philosopher of two generations, 
occupying even a higher rank than his pre- 
decessor, Davy, and for careful and con- 
scientious research, solid knowledge, per- 
severance in the pursuit of the great facts 
of science, and the number and importance 
of his brilliant discoveries, holding a high 
position in the scientific world. Springing 
from a low position, he attained success 
and reputation by a singular combination 
of industry and genius. His history is one 
of marked interest, even as a mere biogra- 
phy of the man; but attracts more from 
the fact that it is also the history of the 
demonstration of great principles with 
which his own career was interwoven. 
Professor Tyndall has not only done his 
work in a clever and satisfactory way, not 
only given us a clear estimate of the cha- 


. racter of his subject, but has raised him- 


self in the estimation of every reader who 
can appreciate a deep sense of gratitude, 


. and the power to pay a tribute of de.erved 


admiration without degenerating into ful- 
some panegyric. 


Mrs. Parton has a certain well-defined 
popularity under her newspaper name of 
Fanny Fern—a popularity earned by no 
small amount of shrewdness, and a rather 
happy mode of expressing her thoughts 
upon topics of current interest, though’ 
marred somewhat by a coarseness of ex- 
pression that at times verges upon inde- 
cency. Some of her more recent contri- 
butions to the literature of the journals 
have been gathered in a book* by an en- 
terprising publishing house, and for those 
who like the superficial and smart views of 
an audacious writer, the volume will pos- 
sess strong attractions—for those who can 
see mixed up with much that is shallow, a 
deal of good common-sense views of mat- 
ters and things that deserve attention, still 
stronger. 

The Appleton edition of Dickens ap- 
proaches completion. ‘The Uncommer- 
cial Traveller,” which, in addition to the 
essays from which it draws its title, con- 
tains Pictures from Italy and Reprinted 
Pieces, is the last volume of the series that 
has appeared, 


‘*Kate Kennedy” was a novel of some 
interest, and not entirely devoid of power. 











*Folly as it Flies; Hit at by Fanny Fern. New 
York: G. W. Carleton & Co. 12mo. pp. 955 
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- The author has given us a better produc- 
tion in every respect in her last work;* the 
story is cleverly worked up, and the cha- 
racters distinct. John Moncton is a terri- 
bly selfish fellow—a pleasant egotist—who 
comes to a pleasanter end than he dest rves. 
The heroin: is very loveable, but a slight 
dash of that very quality the absence of 
which the author seems to think ensures 
her perfection, would have made her not 
only more natural but more worthy of 

' being loved. Her lover treats her in a way 
which augurs little happiness for her in the 

+ fatare. He performs the part of the Duke 
in ‘“‘The Honey-Moon” before marriage. 

_However, the story has interest, and is 
mentally wholesome. What more can we 


expect ? 


Of novels and romances based on the 
late civil war, we have had enough to sur- 
feit, and yet, though the evidences of pub- 
lic disgust with such are apparent enough, 
they are still written by aspiring authors, 
and issued by hopeful publishers. Mrs. 
Holmes, who is known as a writer of plea- 
sant stories, has added her contribution to 
the general stock.t In some respects it is 
better than the greater number of those 
preceding it, and in no respect any worse. 
The characters are generally overwrought 
where not feeble, and the incidents are 
such as we have had under other disguises 
frequently before. The letter of Jimmie, 
at the beginning, is the very height of 

‘ dreary drivel. But some of the scenes are 
highly effective ; the story has a well-sus- 


tained: interest, and there are scattered . 


through the book several passages of great 
tenderness and pathos, that will bring the 
tears tothe eyes of the most jaded novel- 
reader, and even affect the feelings of the 
most stony-hearted critic, 





A useful volume, and one to be com- 
mended for many good points in its bricf 
compass, is Mr. Morford’s New Guide for a 
Short Trip to Europe.{ It contains, ex- 





*Only Temper. A Novel. By Mrs. C. J. Newby. 
New York: Frederick A. Brady. Imp. 8vo., pp. 122, 

+ Rose Mather; A Tale of the War. By Mrs. Mary 
J. Holmes. New York: G W. Carleton & Co, 
12mo., pp. 407. 

¢ Appleton’s Short Trip Guide to Europe, [1°6S,] 
Principally devoted to England, Scotland, Ireland, 
Switzerland, France, Germany and Italy. By Henry 
Morford. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Limp co- 
ver, 18M0-, pp. 835 
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ceedingly condensed, much that the tra- 
veler ought to know before starting ; bnt 
we caution the reader against the lessons 
in French and German pronunciation at 
the close of the book. They will be inex- 
pressibly funny to a Frenchman or Ger- 
man who speaks English; and if the 
traveler desires to afford foreigners a large 
amount of quiet fun, he can put his bene- 
volent intentions into practice by following 
the lessons given. It will require great 
good-breeding on the part of the French 


_ hearer to keep his countenance when he 


hears voici pronounced ‘‘wahse,” coueleau, 
**cohto,” and beuf, “beff; while it must 
bea study to see the astonishment on the 
face of the railway guard, when he hears 
the mystic phrase, ‘‘Shonjayou noo ah lah 
proshain stahshon,” or the wonder of tho 
waiter when he is told to bring ‘‘deuh 
roosbif beauyon quee.” 





Mr. Masury, the senior partner ofa well- 
known paint-marufacturing firm, has pre- 
parel a work upon House-Painting, which 
is likely to meet with general approval.* 
It is written from the stand-poirt of a 
thorough - knowledge, and tle author is 
evidently guided in: his views by long ex- 
perience and a natural good taste. He has 
produced an elegant litte volume, not 
only a sufficient manual for the trade, but 
one that will be found useful for country 
gentlemen and others who have not skilled 
workmen at command, or who may desire 
to personally plan or superintend the paint- 
ing and decoration of their residences. 





We are never weary of reading the his- 
tory of the Spanish Conquests in America, 
filled as it is with so much of romantic 
incident, and the historian who takes it for 
his theme is sure of having his admirers, 
The mine is so rich that it has not yet been 
exhausted, and each new worker extracts 
something which had escaped the diligence 
of his predecessor. And yet, efter read- 
ing the magnificent works of Prescott, it 
was hardly to be supposed that any writer 
would have entered upon the field with the 
hope of achieving a brilliant success. Mr. 
Helps, however, in his “Spanish Con- 
quest,” the fourth and concluding volume 








* How shall we Paint our Houses? A Popular 
Treatise on the Art of House Painting, Plain and De- 
corative. By John W. Masury. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 16mo. pp. 216, 
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’ of which has just appeare?,* has chosen to 
ven‘ure in a well-trodden path, and has 
met with a rather marked success, Asa 
condensed and pithy narrative of events, 
exhausting the sources of information 
without in any case using unnecessary 
words, it will give great satisfaction to the 
student. The style is simple, but not 
without dignity and force; the conclusions 
drawn are well supported by the facts cited, 
and we have, perhaps, ‘a better and fairer 
view of the characters, acts and motives of 
the great captains who gave Spain a west- 
ern empire than had been given by pre- 
vious writers. The concluding volume is 
devoted to the feuds between the Pizarros 
and the Almagros, the reconquest of Peru 
by the President Casca, and an essay upon 
Las Casas and other protectors of the 
aborigines, winding up with a chapter, 
rather meagre and unsatisfactory, which 
attempts a general survey of Spanish colo- 
nization in America, As a valuable addi- 
tion to the few standard works upon the 
early history of Spanish America, Mr. 
Helps’s volumes may be warmly welcomed; 
but the philosophical work upon the enter- 
prise of the Spanish leaders, and its re- 
sults upon the commerce and civilization 
of the world, yet remains to be written. 





Some time since, we noted the issue of 
an English trans.ation of the clever, work 
of Jean Mace—‘' History of a Morsel of 
Bread”—and now we have to chronicle 
another and amended translation of the 
same work, with that of an equally inter- 
esting companion.t In the last is an- 
nounced another of the series which will 
make three works, admirably calculated to 
instruct and amuse children. The author, 
whose Hom» Fairy Tales—a work by no 
means as worthy of praise as these now 
before us—has been published by the same 
house, gives us the salient point of Anato- 
my and Physiology in a most amusing and 
cheerful way, With a sp'ce of drollery that 
in no wise detracts from the in.erest. De- 
signed for children, as these works are, we 
are no! quite sure whether they might not 





* The Spanish Conquest in America, and its Rela- 
tion to the History of on? and to the Govern- 
ment of Colonies. Arthur Helps. Volume IV. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 12mo., pp. 456, 


+ The History of a Mouthful of Bread, and its: ¥% 
fect on the Organization of Man and Animals. 
oun Bam. New York: Harper & Brothers. ficho., ep 

p. 399, 
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be advantageously used as ‘primary téxt- 
books for ‘adults—certainly, if adults are 
about to commence a study of the subjects 
on which they treat. The treatment is 
lucid, and the style quaint and simple. 
The author takes advautage of the latest 
discoveries, ‘and his teach.ng is ent rely 
trustwo:thy—a piece of praise which may 
not be always awarded to authors of more 
pretensions, We commend these two vol- 
umes tothe favorable attention of parents. 
We may add that the translators of each 
volume have managed to transfuse much 
of the spirit of the original into the Eng- 
lish version. 





A didactic poem, especially one occupy- 
ing one hundred and forty pages, however 
well done, must be wearisome. For didac- 
ticism is not the province of poetry. Dr. 
Harvey, in his ‘‘Footprints of Life,”* en- 
deavors to teach his views upon the physi- 
cal, mental and moral man by means of 
rhythm, but has not apparently achieved a 
very brilliant success. Not to put too fine 
a point upon it, the book is very dull. 
There was a Dr. Harvey who demonstrated 
the circulation of the blood in plain prose. 
We fear that the present Dr. Harvey will 
not succeed in what is of greater impor- 
tance to his publisher, the circulation of 
the book. The author cannot attribute 
any failure to the publisher, if failure oc- 
cur, for the style in which the book is 
ptinted and bound, is singularly elegant. 
Type, paper and binding are models of 
their kind. ‘ 

Mr. Gillett, a Democratic politician of 
some distinction, has given the world a 
condensed history of the rise and p 
of the Democratic party in the United 
States which will be found useful. It 
lacks method in its construction, and deals 
much in sweeping generalities; but its 
writer is sincere and honest, and the reader, 
while he may not agree with, will respect 
him. Of much of which he writes, he was 
® part, and the reader gets the recollections 
of oné who was an actor, and not altogether 
subordinate, in several important events in 
our political history. 

* Footprints ot} Jide 5 or Faith and Nature Recon- 
gied.. = i oer arveye D. New York: Samuel 
pbue, Wi poceeey in Ree ee ites, TR Wott it has 


Bt aibett. New York: D. ppleson 2 & ée 
Rmo., pp. 414. 
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—The editor of the New Hampshire Slates 
and Union solemnly but inexorably pro- 
nounces sentence of eternal damnation 
against Grant, by quoting 1st Cor. 6th ch., 
10th v., thus: ‘‘No drunkard shall .nherit 
the kingdom of God.” 


—Forney proposes to raise the devil in 
this campaign—listen: ‘‘Make the cam- 
paign, in short, a military campaign. 
Charge the enemy in front, storm their 
breastworks, pierce their centre, flank their 
strongholds, and take them in the rear.’ 
They will take us so far ‘in the rear” that 
the rascals will be out of sight behind. 


—The Tribune advises all northern far- 
mers to send to Washington and get ne- 
groes to do their work. Negroes would be 
very busy laborers—especially among the 
chicken-coops here in the North. 

—‘‘The Government,” (blessed thing, ) 
should print on the back (in red ink) of 
every bond it issues this Latin motto : ‘‘ In 
te vivimus movemur ef fumus”—i. ¢,, ‘In 
thee we live, move, and have our being.’’ 
This is the golden image for calyes to wor- 
ship. An image to be carried about as an 
everlasting burden on the shoulders of the 
poor, while the rich follow praying as above. 

—The Committee, W. Hann, Chairman, 
appointed by the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture to inquire into the practice of employ- 
ing.children in the mills have made their. 
report, which says :—‘‘ That one-half of the 
children who enter the factory service die 
before they reach their eighteenth year.” 
We wish the Committee had pushed their 
investigation so far as to enquire what be- 
comes of seven-tenths of the youn; girls 
who enter the factories of New England be- 
tween the ages of 16. and 18, An is-to-be 
Reverend by the name of Wait, in the 
Universalist Theological Seminary. at Can- 
ton, N. Y¥., might give the Commiitee some 
valuable information on this subject, if he 
had not shown his stronger affection for 
young girls of the black wench species, 


The Committee of the Massachusetts 
Legisl ature closes its report with the 
following singular suggestion : ‘‘ That men 
be forthwith employed to go to India to 
collect the jewels from the noses of Bir- 
mese women, that the same may be con- 
verted into money, to be used for the pur-. 
pose of converting the heathen of New 
England.” If this plain is acted upon, we 
insist that the aforesaid. embryo Minister, 
Wait, ig the most proper person in the 
United States to fill the post of chief of 
such commission. His aptness for female 
explorations would make him an excellent 
judge of the noses of the Birmese women. 
The jewelry, too, he would take such good 
care of that the Committee would probably 
wait a good while before they would have 
the trouble of disbursing it. As the Bir- 
mese women are a good deal darker than 
white, the young Reverend would be sure to 
treat their noses with the tenderest affec- 
tion, whatever he did with their jewelry. 


- —Samuel Phillips Day, an English au- 
thor, has published a book on “ Rearing 
Children Among Savage Tribes,” in which 
he says: ‘‘The negro mother, more parti- 
cularly, pays little or no attention to her 
offspring—possibly feels no more affection 
for them than a lioness does for her cubs.” 
This remark will probably horrify the ne- 
gro-worshippers of the United States, but 
it is, noverheless, true, There is nota ne- 
gro baby in all Africa that cannot be pur- 
chased of its own mother for a pint of 
beads. 


—Mr. Forney. has written a worthless, 
not to say foolish book on his recent visit 
to Europe, and he puffs it in his ‘‘two pa- 
pers, bo:h daily,” by saying, ‘it is bound 
in cloth, gilt back and gilt sides.” The 


-gilt seems about all there is worth speaking 


of in the. book. In that particular it is 
certainly worthy of its author.” 

—A book peddler, who says he has been 
fifteen years in the business, declares in 
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disgust that ‘the Life of Grant won’t sell. ” 
That is strange, for no man’s fame was 
ever a greater ‘‘sell.” 


-—A Boston publishing house advertises 
a book on the ‘‘ Heroes oi the War.” And 
he who reads it will find it difficult to be- 
lieve that he is not reading the lives of 
highwaymen. 


—A Governor, a man of weak mind and 
weaker pluck, who has been borne into his 
place by the reaction and upheaving of the 
public mind, fancies himself the great lead- 
er of a party. While contemplating such 
things, we expect every moment to hear 
some particle of dust, agitated by the 
winds, screaming out: ‘‘Look here, sce 
how I command the winds!’ ‘There is 
another style of politician who thinks he 
is a great leader because he is rich enough 
and rascal enough to bribe men to serve 
his purposes, But he is the only real lead- 
er who furnishes the ideas that shape the 
destiny of a people. 


—The Rev. John Murray, an English di- 
vine of the last century, in a discourse en- 
titled ‘‘Sermon to Asses,” exclaimed : ** Li- 
berty! Have the scum of the earth any 
liberty? Did Providence intend that they 
should be free who have no money?” This 
was spoken in derision of the cruel despot- 
ism of government which legislates for the 
rich and lets the poor take care of them- 
selves. But Horace Greeley adopt 
the same principle in another share. 
He would seem to ask: ‘Did Providence 
intend that they should be free who have no 
government bonds ?” Of course he did not. 
The happy fellows who hold bonds for the 
people to sweat themselves to death in 
paying taxes on, are the only fellows to be 
primarily looked after by the government, 
Let all the rest, like asses, bear all the bur- 
dens of government and everything else. 
So thinks the attorney for the bondholders, 


—In a published sermon of one of the 
most distinguished -doctors of divinity in 
the United States, we find this strange sen- 
tence: ‘Christianity has proved its divine 
origin by never giving place to any other 
religion where it was once established. 
Thus has God set uponit the seal of His 
authority.” What nonsense, historically ! 
The Mohammedan religion supplanted 
Christianity in many parts of the East, in 
the North of Africa, and even in Greece, 
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Mohammedanism nas also prevailed over 
Judaism in some countries, over the an. 
cient religion of the maji, and over Sa. 
beanism, which is of still more remote an. 
tiquity. It even advanced into India, and 
gave a fatal blow to Brama. The Ganges 
scarcely arrested its progress. Is that the 
proof of the divinity of its origin? Thus 
the clergy, by perpetually asserting the 
claims ot Christianity upon false and ro. 
mantic premises, have brought mzny 
wounds upon its sacred and divine truths, 
The success or failure of a doctrine can 
never be appealed to as proof of its truth 
or error. If it can, we had better all turn 
Mohammedans at once. 


—The Mongrels have shown as much 
care of the negro as a vain woman does for 
the laces and ribbons which adorn her 
charms—they have tenderly bestowed him 
in a bureau. And the white man must 
work and half starve to keep this idle negro 
so daintily ‘‘done up’’in lavender. ‘* Swect 
scented lilies,’ 


—One of the most distinguished states. 
men of the North writes us: ‘Ata dinner 
party in one of the towns South, a dozen 
men of the old Roman stamp were present. 
Judge was one of them, whom to 
sce and take by the hand was to recall 
Macon and Marshall. Of the entire 
number who sat at the table with me, all 
but one were disfranchised. The two 
blacks who waited on the table were, how- 
ever, both voters. Judge was one 
of the proscribed. This, you see, friend 
Burr, is a terrible state of things, which 
must in some way come toanend. I'should 
like to have a hand in hastening the end.” 
What patriot, what white man, with a 
heart beating within his ribs, would not 
like to have a hand in the glorious upris- 
ing which will surely come at last, of the 
white man’s virtue and the whiie mans 
wrath against this abomina.ion? The day 
must come that will ‘‘ burn as an oven, ’ in 
which all carpet-baggers, and their barba- 
rian supporters, will be burnt up like the 
stubble by the fierce revenge of outraged 
liberty and defrauded right. The fool that 
believes that one half of the States of this 
Union are to be permanently given up to 
the shame of negro rule, is fit for the whip. 
ping-post if not for the insane asylum. 








—A distinguished American statesman, 













































who was once United States Minister to 
Russia, writes us: ‘‘ Your remarks on the 
Tartars and Mongols correspond with my 
observations of the two races, while last 
traveling in Russia, in 1858. The Tartars 
of Kasan, 20,000 in number, are entirely 
different from the Kalmucks. The former 
have regular features, somewhat promi- 
nent cheek bones, and, except in color, 
would almost pass for Europeans. The 
latter, or Kalmucks, have the flat nose, 
“‘gimlet eyes,” and all the characteristics 
of the pig-tail gentry of the celestial em, 
pire.” It will be remembered by our read- 
ers that our remarks affirming that the 
Mongols and Tartars are different races, 
were in answer to some strictures on our 
lectures on The Races, by an embryonic 
Reverend of the name of Wait, who has 
aknack at making up in impudence and i'l- 
nature what he lacks in scholarship and 
learning. If his studies in theology are as 
profound as they are in science and history, 
he will turn out a preacher worthy to be 
pastor of a flock of negroes, under the di- 
rection and superintendence of the “‘ Freed- 
man’s Bureau.” He will be a real lamp to 
the feet of Afric’s daughters—sweet-scent- 
ed lilies. 

—A carpet-bagger in South Carolina 
writes to a Boston paper: ‘All the loyal 
people of the South cry aloud for the civil- 
ization of Massachusetts.” In ancicnt 
times, the same class of people cried, 
**Send us into the herl of swine,” and 
they made the swine so mad that they all 
ran down the steep p'aces into the sea and 
were drowned. But now the cry of the 
devils seems to be: ‘Send us to Massachu- 
setts.” 

—The most ignorant and ill-mannered of 
all the coarse creatures connected with the 
Mongrel press of Connecticut, is the editor 
of a scurrilous sheet called Tie Courier, 
published at New Haven. He abuses R. 
W. Wright, Esq., one of the most accom- 
plished scholars, and one of the ablest men 
of that ‘State, for ‘‘ introducing” the editor 
of this magazine to lecture on the Origin 
and Natural History of Human Races. 
But a large number of the Republican 
members of the last Legislature of Con- 
nec icut voted the use of the Capitol for 
these same lectures—why does not the cur 
of the Courier bark at them also? The 
doctrine of these lectures has also received 
tue hearviest endorement of a great many 
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of the most distinguished orthodox divines 
in the United States, as well as of all the 
men of science who have listened to them; 
they, too, as well as Judge Wright, ought 
to be the abhorrence of the ignoramus whe 
edits the Courier. His objection to our 
lectures is that they teach that ‘‘ne~roes 
do not belong to the same human fumily 
as white men.” Well, will the editor of 
the Courier name a single respectable man 
in the who'e field of anthropological 
science, from Agassiz down, in Europe or 
America, who does now’ believe that the 
negro belongs to the same species of the 
human race as the white man? Out of the 
circle of ignorance in which this editor 
moves, such a specimen of stupidity is no 
longer to be found in the old or new world. 
Plurality of human species is now as clearly 
demonstrated as the plurality of any other 
species in the animal kingdom. Indeed, 
there is no such thing known on the face 
of the globe as a genus with a single spe- 
cies, unless the editor of the Courier forms 
anew genus of what Doesticks quaintly 
denominates ‘‘damphool,” by himself. 


—There were present in the Democratic 
Convention from New England and the 
Northwest many delegates who had never 
before been associated with Southern poli- 
ticians 1m politicul caucusing, and they 
frankly confessed their surprise at the 
frankness and directness, as contrasted 
with the duplicity and manyfacedness of 
the Northern politician. The New York 
politician, especially, is always a liar ; that 
is, he says one thing while he means ano- 
ther, but the Southern politician scorns 
duplicity, as unmanly and dishonorable. 
As a general thing, he follows the square 
truthfulness of John C. Calhoun, who ne- 
ver, in the whole course of his life, de- 
scended to tricks and deception to accom- 
plish a political end. But the New York 
politician is generally fashioned after the 
‘*foxy” Van Buren, who always made his 
points by indirect and tortuous means. 
You never know what he is doing by what 
he is professing. He talks of one nominee 
while he means another, and wiil stop at 
no amount of downright lying to make his 
point. And never was this sort of tactics 
practiced with greater persistence than in 
the fight the New York delegates made 
upon Mr. Pendleton in the late Conven- 
tion. 
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—The thorough withdrawal of Mr. Chase 
from all sympathy with the Mongrel party 
is suggestive of many thoughts which 
ought to open the eyes of all the intelli- 
gent men left in that party. Mr. Chace, if 
not the father, was one of the leading spi- 
rits who presided at its birth. But the re- 
volution he started has proved too violent 
and too strong for his control. He has 
created a devil which he cannot lay, and 
now shrinks with just horror from the 
crimes it perpetrates. He has more brains 
than any man of that party, and he there- 
fore sees the rocks upon which it is drift- 
ing, which are not yet apparent to less 
gifted minds. His split with the party is 
final. He can never gc back to it without 
shame, and we do not imagine that he has 
any desiro ever again to be received in its 
ranks. 


—Just as we are going to press, we have 
received a copy of Henry Clay Deau’s book, 
entitlel ‘‘Crimes of the Civ.l War.” Next 
month, we shall devote some space toa no- 
tice of it. We have only time now to say 
that it is a book of remarkable power, 
written by one of the most remarkable and 
most gifted men in America. Such brain- 
less sn ppersnappers as is the editor of a 
mulatto Democratic paper, published at 
Norwich, Conn., called the Advertiser, can 
afford to call Mr. Dean a ‘dirty loafer,” 
because he is politically pure white, but 
the Democratic public of the United States 
will hail this new volume, as it has the elo- 
quence of its author, with profound res- 
pect and affection. Mr. Dean has been a 
good deal barked at by dozs of the press, 
but he heeds them about as much asa 
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stately St. Bernard does the yelping of a 
poodle or a cur. 


—Samuel F. Miller, one of the Supreme 
Judges of the United States for the dis- 
trict composed of Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Wisconsin and Minnesota, was 
originally by profession an herb and worm 
doctor, who had no more knowledge of law 
than a city ward pettifogger. He was, of 
course, appointed by Lincoln, and was one 
of the nastiest specimens of an Iowa Abo- 
litionist. 


—The daily organ of Timmany Hall pro- 
poses that all future Presidential Demo- 
cratic Conventions shall be held in this 
city. When another such Convention 
comes here, Ben. Butler’s ‘‘ apple blossom” 
wili bloom. The Democracy of the coun- 
try have had enough of Tammany to last 
the rest of their lives. To say nothing of 
the bummer poli‘ics of that institution, 
the public hall must have been designed 
by a lunatic, or it was especially construct- 
ed with a view to outrage all the laws of 
acoustics. To attempt to speak in itis 
like putting one’s head in a barrel, In 
this respect we have never seen any thing 
like it in the shape of a hall in America or 
in Europe. It may answer for the Indians 
of Tammany, but for civilized speaking, it 
is a wretched failure. 


—Mr. Bateman, who has the reputation 
of being the best and most enterprizing ma- 
nager in this country, has opened with a 
new and brilliant company of French comic 
artists at Niblo’s Theatre, where he eclipses 
all other places of amusement now in this 
city. 








